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Sal Mineo, Academy Award nominee, may currently be seen in Otto Preminger’s ‘‘Exodus’* 
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WHY JACQUELINE KENNEDY? 


We fully expect that there will be those who, on seeing Jacqueline 
Kennedy on the cover of PHOTOPLAY, will shake their heads in righteous 
shock. They will ooh and aah and carry on as though the world is coming 
to an end. We can just hear the members of Hollywood’s groan-and-gripe 
brigade popping off with, “Isn’t it just terrible to what lengths some editors 
will go!” 

Lengths? What lengths? PHOTOPLAY has always, in its fifty years of 
publishing, been proud of its reputation for tastefulness and beauty. For 
our part, we cannot understand how we could have ignored Jackie Kennedy, 
a woman who is, today, the symbol of tastefulness and beauty. Even more, 
she is America’s newest star. 


Let’s not stick to stereotypes. Stardom is not limited to Hollywood. Just 
a few short years ago, Tennessee (and the world of rock ’n’ roll) produced 
the most revolutionary star in decades: Elvis Presley. We must recognize 
that, if the old Hollywood star system is dead, stardom is not. The quality 
of stardom transcends professions, countries, races and creeds. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a star; Harry Truman is not. Generals 
Eisenhower and de Gaulle are stars; Genera] Maxwell Taylor and Admiral 
Radford are not. On the stage, Helen Hayes and Mary Martin are stars; 
Steven Hill and Edward Mulhare are not. Grace Kelly and Greta Garbo, 
both retired, are still stars; Jo Van Fleet and Julie Harris, who are not 
retired and who are brilliant actresses, will never be movie stars. 


Stardom has a light of its own. It is the light of individuals who—in their 
very bodies and souls—have the radiance of everybody else’s dreams. 


In this sense, Jacqueline Kennedy is the complete star. 


Whatever she does is news; whatever she is—is news. Wherever she 
goes, crowds go with her, not because she exudes beauty, glamour, excite- 
ment—but because she is beauty, glamour, excitement. As our cover story 
points out: “Like a movie queen, whatever she wears is copied. Like a movie 
queen, her every word on child upbringing is discussed and analyzed. And 
like a movie queen, she lives in a goldfish bowl.” 


We are proud of Jackie Kennedy. We think she has added a new dimen- 


sion to stardom. We think, in the classic words of Harry Golden, she could 
happen “only in America.” 
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LEARN PRACTICAL NURSING AT 
HOME IN ONLY 10 SHORT WEEKS 


THIS IS THE HOME STUDY COURSE that can change your whole life. You can 
enjoy security, independence and freedom from money worries . . . there is 
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born and your services are always needed. You can earn up to $65.00 a week 
as a Practical Nurse and some of our students earn much more! In just a 
few short weeks from now, you should be able to accept your first cases. 


YOUR AGE AND EDUCATION ARE NOT IMPORTANT. . . Good common sense 
and a desire to help others: are far more important than additional years in 
school. Practical nursing offers young women and men an exciting chal- 
lenging future . . . yet the services of mature and older women are also 
desperately needed now! 


HUNDREDS OF ADDITIONAL PRACTICAL NURSES WILL SOON BE NEEDED to care 
for thousands upon thousands of our older citizens as Medical, Surgical, Re- 
tirement and Pension benefits are made available. A tremendous opportunity 
to begin a new life of happiness, contentment and prestige is before you. See 
how easily you can qualify for choice of a career as a Practical Nurse, Nurses 
Aide, Nurse Companion, Infant Nurse, Psychiatric Aide, Hospital Attendant 
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BUT THE IMPORTANT THING is to get the FREE complete information right 
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We will send you without obligation your FREE sample lesson pages, and 
your FREE folder “Nursing Facts.” 
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COLOR-BRIGHTENS YOUR HAIR 
SO EASILY + IN ONLY MINUTES 


Nestle Colorinse enhances your 
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DEAR EDITOR: 


Read your “Why Men Like Women in 
the Summer” article. Personally “I Like 
Men in the Winter.” Why? I don’t have 
to worry about them flexing their muscles 
and making time with all the female 
beach-nuts! 

DiscuUSsTED 

Bronx, N.Y. 


My cousin and I are having an argu- 
ment about Troy Donahue. Does he dye 
his hair and put it up? 
SHERYN CIRILLA 
New Orleans, La. 


Up where? Troy is a true-blond, and his 
locks are the envy of all the gals. Naturally 
wavy !—Eb. 


Every time I read about another Holly- 
wood marriage breaking up I can’t help 
but wonder, along with my friends, what 
happens to these people who apparently 
have everything but happiness. Your story 
on Tony and Janet is a good example. 
They seemed to be much happier when 
they were struggling. 

Avice WHITHER 

Toronto, Canada 


WHO SAYS? 


Say what you will, but it seems the only 
stars who are having a ball these days are 
Sinatra and his friends. It’s a welcome re- 
lief to hear about people who can laugh 
and enjoy themselves. I’m sick-sick-sick of 
pampered stars and their problems, so 
hail to the “clan.” 

Grace GENNARO 

Biloxi, Miss. 


It seems to me that Sandra Dee, An- 
nette Funicello and Connie Stevens will 
never have the glamour and excitement of 
the Crawfords, Stanwycks and Davises of 


yesteryear. The old films on TV prove it 
all the time. Even my youngsters, who 
never heard of some of the old time 
“greats,” fall under their spell when they 
see them on TV. 
Lois KALDER 
Flushing. N. Y. 


Who played the young girl in “Parent 
Trap”? She is simply wonderful. 
WALTER CUNNINGHAM 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Hayley Mills is the talented youngster. She 
is the daughter of the famed English star, 
John Mills. By the way, did you realize that 
Hayley played both parts? 


I think Juliette Prowse is a fabulous 

dancer. Can you tell me more about her? 
BerRTHA FARMER 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Juliette was born in Bombay, India, and 
raised in Johannesburg, Africa. She is of 
English-French extraction. Studied ballet, 
and danced her way throughout Europe. 


Anthony Quinn seems to grow as an actor 
with each and every picture he is in. For 
a change Hollywood seems to be recogniz- 
ing talent! Is he married? 
Lois ANDREWS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Very much so, and the proud father of four 
children, three girls and one boy. Married 
to Katherine DeMille, daughter of the late 
C. B. DeMille. 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 


. . . Seeing your pictures of “Gone With 

the Wind” sure brought back memories 

of one of Hollywood’s greatest films. 
Mary KLIne 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Puotop.ay was delighted to hear from the 
many GWTW fans. The response was tre- 
mendous and we thank all of you for letting 
us know how you felt about it. 


CALLING ALL FANS 


The following clubs are looking for new 
members. If you’re interested, just write 
to the address given below: 


DEBORAH WALLEY: Mandy Mann, Pres. 
8800 Blvd. East, North Bergen, New Jer- 
sey 


(Please turn the page) 





are happy hands. Lovely to 
look at. ‘Tempting to touch. How sad to let your hands look old before 


you do! ““Old hands” can happen to anyone because housework, hot water, wind 
and weather drain natural moisture from your hands—aging your hands before 
their time. Angel Skin won't let this happen to you! Pond’s all-new Angel 
Skin, used every day, works wonders in warding off that hated ‘“‘old hands’ look. 
Penetressence is the reason. Penetressence is Pond’s own lovely secret . . . an 
exclusive blend of deep-penetrating moisturizers that work deep down — to 
replace natural moisture that keeps skin young! Your hands respond instantly. 
Penetressence is the reason young hands begin with: 


all-new 


and tor 
extra dry skin— 
Angel Skin 
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IT’S A CINCH TO 
LOOK THIN...WITH 
YOUR WAIST-IN! 


For a wisp of a waist...Waist-In by 
Kleinert’s! Holds firmly. Tapers 
tummies, too. Cool, breathable feath- 
ernap. In sizes 22-36, for only $3.00. 
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ANTHONY GEORGE: Carol Apostle, 225 
Crescent Street, N.E.. Grand Rapids 3, 
Michigan 

crosBy BROS.: Priscilla J. Koernig, 349 
Banks Street, San Francisco 10, Calif. 
ANTHONY HALL: Judy McFarlan, Pres., 
2009 Fernbank Avenue, Monterey Park, 
California 





BE A PEN PAL 


Find a new and exciting friend 
JUST FOR YOU listed below. 


Ee DIGS MOVIES 


Jerome Dias 
P. O. Box 4660 
Karachi 2, Pakistan 
Soni Sippy, 22 yrs. 
Post Box No. 723 
R. S. Puram, India 
STEPHANIE Lapasn, 13 yrs. 
300 East Warrington Avenue 
Pittsburgh 10, Penna. 
Aut Aksar, 18 yrs. 
Iraq Petroleum Co. 
Electrical Department, N. I. A. 
Kirkuk, Iraq 
Barsara Courter, 20 
Box 422 
Clay, West Virginia 
Barsara WiNDHAM, 15 
Star Rt. 
Bay Springs, Mississippi 
DIANE CHITWOOD 
Box 545, Route #1 


Riverdale, Georgia 








DIGS SPORTS 


Eart VaRNApDO, 19 
311 N. 4th St. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
LaiLa Frais, 18 yrs. 
Blekingegt, 12 
Helsingborg, Sweden 
Epwyna Tucc te, 18 
Route #4 
Carrollton, Georgia 
BARBARA PATTERSON 
1105 McMillon Avenue, S.W. 
Birmingham 11, Alabama 
SANDRA SALSMAN, 
RR #2 
Clayton, Indiana 
Susan L. Knapp, 10 
6819 Wunderlin Avenue 
San Diego 14, California 
Linpa Kerr, 15 
Box 422 
Clay, West Virginia 





continued 


Mouammap Sarap Uppin, 17 
201/B.E.1. Lines Cantt. 
Karachi 4, W. Pakistan 
Heten Brooks, 15 
Canvas 3 
West Virginia Ae 


Mary Burciaca, 15 yrs. Y 
2614 La Branch, Apt. 2 
Houston 4, Texas 
JEANNETTE JAMES, 16 yrs. 
2228 Burquitlam Drive 
Vancouver 16. B. C., Canada 
ARLENE Rearpon, 15 yrs. 
5814 N.E. Broadway . 
Portland, Oregon 
Beverty Crockett, 22 
4813 East 84th St. 
Cleveland 25, Ohio 
Evie Seerey, 15 
Roxbury, New York Y 
Diana Foster, 14 
White Bluff, Tennessee 


P K JUST FRIENDS 


Ertinpa SANCHEZ, 18 yrs. 

25 Carmelo Street 

Cebu City, Philippines 
Marcaret Goopson, 13 yrs. wy 
Box 183 
Guntown, Mississippi 

Jupy Davipson, 14 

RFD No. 2 

Moline, Kansas 
De.cie ANDERSON, 22 yrs. 
117 Day Avenue 
Newark, Ohio 

Donna Mewnter, 15 

c/o Photo Lab. Box 4 

Navy #3002, c/o FPO 

San Francisco, California 
Caroie CLEVELAND, 16 yrs. 
1017 D Fort Detrick 
Frederick, Maryland 

Patty Smitn, 13 yrs. 

1825 E. Lincoln Avenue 

Bloomington, Illinois 
SuHerry Smart, 13 yrs. 
RI. Box 244 a 
Wenatchee, Washington 

ANN Pirtarese, 16 yrs. 

326 Sackett St. 

Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 





Write to Readers Inc., PHotortay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret that we 
cannot answer or return unpublished letters. 











Just be a blonde and see—a Lady Clairol blonde 
with shining, silken hair. Doors open for blondes. 
Traffic stops for blondes. Men adore you, do more 
for you, life is tops for blondes! So switch to be- 
witch. With gentle, new Ultra-Blue* Lady Clairol 
it's so easy. Takes only minutes. Feels deliciously 


cool going on, leaves hair in wonderful condition— 


soft, silkier to touch, altogether beautiful! So if 
your hair is dull blonde or mousey brown, why 
hesitate? Hair responds to Lady Clairol like a man 
responds to blondes—and darling, that’s a lovely 
advantage! Try new Ultra-Blue Lady Clairol, you'll 
love it! Of course, original Whipped Creme 
and Instant Whip* Lady Clairol are also available. 


Lady 
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Lady | 
Clairol - 
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Your hairdresser will tell you a blonde’s best friend is Lady Clairol® Creme Hair Lightener 


*T.M. ©1961 Clairol Incorporated, Stamford, Conn. Also available in Canada, 





SIDNEY SKOLSKY 


























FROM A STOOL AT SCHWAB’S: 

Now I don’t have the answers to this 
one. But I sure have a lot of questions. 

It seems a few weeks ago, give or take 
a century, Elizabeth Taylor and Eddie 
Fisher were rushed to Moscow by our 
government to be our good-will ambassa- 
dors at their Film Festival. And my first 
question is: Did this really happen? It’s 
weird. It still doesn’t seem real. 

It started because Liz and Eddie at- 
tended a performance of the Russian 
dancing troupe, the famous Moiseyev Bal- 
let, at the Shrine Auditorium in L.A. They 
were thrilled—and who wasn’t? What I 
mean is, those people can dance. 

So Liz and Eddie, to show their appre- 
ciation, decided to give them a party. It 
didn’t have anything to do with politics, 
just people. They felt that the Russian 
dancers should see a slice of America, or 
at least a slice of Hollywoodiana (which 
is slightly different, to say the least). 
It would be a slice often denied to these 
extraordinary dancers, because hosts in 
other cities gave (Please turn the page) 


In Moscow, people were awed that an ambassador of good will should be beautiful as Liz. 
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THE THIRD DIMENSION... 





IN TELEVISION AND RADIO 
For 28 years, TV Radio Mirror Magazine has been “the TV RADIO on cuon mane 
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third dimension” in television and radio. Stepping be- 








hind the screens and microphones, TV Radio Mirror 
spotlights the other side—the real-life side of the per- 
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sonalities who make entertainment a fascinating and 
forceful medium. 

Every issue is filled with intimate, candid photos, strik- 
ing full-color portraits, and exclusive news and inter- 
views. For a new “in-depth perspective” on the stars 
of television, radio, and records, read TV Radio Mirror 
every month. 


RADIO AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST-SELLING 
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their parties in the local Romanoff’s or Chasen’s. 
Liz and Eddie gave their party at P.J.’s. 

P.J.’s is where the celebrities—and those work- 
ing hard to be celebrities—meet. It’s where the 
swingers swing. This is the place Liz and Eddie 
thought would be different for the Russian dancers. 
So Liz and Eddie took over P.J.’s from eleven at 
night to five in the morning for one thousand dol- 
lars. And here’s the kicker: admittance by invita- 
tion only. The regulars, who had made P.J.’s popu- 
lar and a sightseeing spot, couldn’t get in. 

You must have read about it because it made 
the local front pages. Lawrence (“Dillinger”) Tier- 
ney discovered himself in P.J.’s long after Liz and 
Eddie’s party had started. The theory is that Tier- 
ney must have fallen asleep in some remote corner 
or room in P.J.’s. He didn’t know from Liz and 
Eddie and the Russian dancers. Hearing the sound 
of music, talk, laughter, glasses, he approached 
the party, glass in hand for a refill. He was told 
it was a private party, by invitation only. Tierney 
smiled, and peacefully left P.J.’s, escorted by se- 
curity guards. Outside, probably refreshed by the 
nippy air, Tierney changed his mind. He must have 
believed he was playing Dillinger again. In char- 
acter and not liking the sight of uniforms, he 
started swinging. Laurence Tierney, alias John 
Dillinger, was disturbed for disturbing the peace. 
It’s from this hunk of strange behavior that the 
men in Washington, D.C. read about Liz and 
Eddie’s party for the Russian dancers. 

So our government sent Liz and Eddie on a 
good-will mission to Moscow without any particu- 
lar instructions; perhaps with the casual bon voy- 
age—Be yourself and set a good example. 

And so our hero and heroine find themselves 
in Moscow with no one to direct them, not even 
a director. 

Liz, asked by the press if she hoped to see 
Khrushchev, ad libbed: “What for?” 

Eddie, being told about the Lenin-Stalin tomb 
in Red Square, inquired, “Where’s Trotsky?” 

On returning, Liz was asked if she thought the 
trip accomplished anything. Liz answered that any 
kind of communication is good. 

And now my second question is: “Liz, are you 
sure about that? Any kind?” 

A new version of the old propaganda game— 
sometimes they call it communication—is being 
used by the Russians. Liz Taylor had it worked on 
her, but wasn’t aware of it. Neither are many of our 
men in Washington who deal in propaganda. 

Russia sent over the Soviet Moiseyev Ballet 
troupe. This consisted of the best dancers in all 
Russia. They exhibited their finest in an art form 





which expressed their 
country. There was no 
talk onstage, so no 
problem in understand 


derstood these dancers, 
admired them, and 
were influenced by 
them. They made the 
American _ audiences 
feel closer to the Rus- 
sian people. Everyone, 
regardless of his poli- 
tics, had to admire the 
country capable of pro- 
ducing such talent. The dancers have done a tre- 
mendous job of communication for Russia. 

I don’t mean we have to follow Russia’s example 
to the toe, and send dancers to Russia, South 
America and behind the iron curtain countries. 

What I do mean is giving autographs is not 
enough. And neither is displaying beauty and 
bosoms. I’ll tell you why: almost every country 
in the world thinks of the United States as the 
land of movie stars, luxuries and fashions. I hate 
to use this Madison Avenue word, but that’s the 
image they have of us. The government doesn’t 
have to send you, Liz, to prove it. 

But the government can use you, Liz, and other 
movie stars, to sell another image with values 
desperately needed in this year of desperation. 

Our country touched on it in the Edward R. 
Murrow documentary with Danny Kaye; felt the 
taste of it with the touring company of “Porgy 
and Bess,” and in the travels of Louis (Satchmo) 
Armstrong; and wherever Marion Anderson sang. 

All this was accomplished without organization 
and united determination. I’d like to see Holly- 
wood and its various talents used properly and 
with direction. I believe President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps plan could supply that direction. After all, 
why couldn’t some of the talented people in Holly- 
wood—actors, directors, set designers—volunteer 
under the Peace Corps to help other countries set 
up theaters and movie companies of their own? 
Why couldn’t some of the stars who spend all their 
time overseas to dodge the income tax—and this 
doesn’t mean you, Liz and Eddie—do something 
for the country that made them rich enough to 
have an income tax problem in the first place? Why 
couldn’t they get together to put on shows that 
would show something of America’s greatness? 

Anyway, Liz and Eddie, am I getting through 
to you? Is this the right kind of communication? 










SIDNEY SKOLSKY 
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THE DEVIL’S EYE 


Janus; Producer-Director, Ingmar Bergman; Swedish 
- i 


Dialogue, English Titles (Adult) 


WHO's IN IT? Bibi Andersson, Jarl Kulle, 
Nils Poppe, Gertrud Fridh. 
WHATS IT ABOUT? Special for 
three visitors from hell. Target: a pastor's 
peaceful household in Sweden. 

WHATS THE VERDICT? With this modern 
morality play, Ingmar Bergman strikes a 
note between his early comedy and later 
mysticism. How much luck would Don 
Juan have with a young girl of today? 
That duel is one of the dialogues (frankly 
theater-style) that toy with love and sex. 
evil and three kinds of virtue. 
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THE YOUNG DOCTORS 
U.A.; Producers, Stuart Millar, Lawrence Turman; 
Director, Phil Karlson (Adult) 


WHO's IN IT? Fredric March, Ben Gazzara. 
Ina Balin, Dick Clark, Eddie Albert. 
WHAT'S IT ABOUT? Conflict on a hospital 
staff. with the lives of a young woman 
and a baby at stake. 

WHAT'S THE VERDICT? Most of the angles 


from the best-loved doctor stories crop 
up here—except that the chief locale has 
been changed from Surgery to Lab. Details 
seem authentic, and the acting is earnest. 
You'll like Ben as the newcomer, Ina as 
his sweetheart. Dick as a father-to-be. But 
veteran March can’t be beat. 











THE HONEYMOON MACHINE 


M-G-M; CinemaScope, Metrocolor; Producer, Law 
rence Weingarten; Director, Richard Thorpe ( Family ) 


WHO's IN IT? Steve McQueen, Jim Hutton, 
Paula Prentiss, Brigid Bazlen. 
WHAT'S It apout? U.S. Navy 
bet that their ship’s electronic brain can 
outsmart a Venice roulette wheel. 

WHATS THE VERDICT? Jet-speed comedy, 


scalawags 








with so many gags that laughs drown out 
lines. Steve’s as good at brash clowning 
as he is at action, and Brigid’s sweetly 
sexy. It’s an encore hit for a “Where the 
Boys Are” team: Jim as a scientist, Paula 
as an heiress who believes the nonsense 
about girls who wear glasses. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
20th; CinemaScope, De Luxe Color; 


A Plato 
A. Skouras; 


Producer, 
Director, Michael Curtiz (Family) 


WHO's IN IT? Bradford Dillman. Dolores 
Hart, Stuart Whitman, Pedro Armendariz. 
WHAT'S It ABOUT? The rich young man of 
13th Century Italy who found his way to 
God through poverty and humility. 
WHATS THE VERDICT? The story of St. 
Francis is done reverently; both Bradford 
and Dolores (as the girl who became St. 
Clare) put true spiritual force into their 
performances. And yet the picture never 
manages to capture the atmosphere of 
medieval times. The score is uninspired, 
with those angel-choir effects. 











BRIDGE TO THE SUN 


M-G-M; Producer, Jacques Bar; 


i Etienne 
Perier (Family) 


Director, 


WHO’s IN IT? Carroll Baker, James Shigeta, 
James Yagi. 
WHAT’s IT ABOUT? Real-life love story of 
a Japanese diplomat and his American 
wife, who chose to go with him to his 
country after Pearl Harbor. 
WHAT’S THE VERDICT? It happened yester- 
day (1930-1945), but it’s as timely as this 
evening's TV newscast—and as frighten- 
ing and as hopeful. Shigeta’s fine in a 
part that sums up the whole idea of the 
movie; slowly, we come to understand and 
love this “foreigner.” 

(Please turn the page) 
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Look at the two puzzles on this page for a few moments. Can you solve 
them? You should be able to... because there are no tricks or gimmicks to 
trip you up. Nothing but a straightforward, honest challenge to your skill 
and common sense! Yes, skill and common sense are all you need to solve 
the puzzles in this wonderful “Treasure Chest” Game...offering you loads 
of exciting action, hours of fun and pleasure...and a chance at any one of 
100 great cash awards totaling $50,000.00! There’s no red tape when you 
enter...no long wait for payment of prizes—this is a quick action contest! 


















5 All prizes paid promptly in full. Enter now! And make yourself eligible a : 
to win a fabulous bonus award of as much as $2,500.00 along with the First yy - ; ‘ 
Prize of $25,000.00...a grand first prize total of $27,500.00...a truly wonderful ’ ae 
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National Book Club, inc. oF Mail in Envelope 
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1! want full particulars about the National Book Club’s $50,000.00 “Treasure 
Chest” Game. Please mail me FREE the Official Entry Forms, Rules and 
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THE MARK 

Continental; Producer, Raymond Stross; Director, 
Guy Green (Adult) 

WHO’s IN IT? Stuart Whitman, Maria 





Schell, Rod Steiger, Donald Wolfit. 
WHAT'S IT ABOUT? A psychiatrist’s fight 
to rehabilitate a parolee who was jailed 
for a crime against a child. 

WHATS THE VERDICT? Distasteful as the 
subject sounds, this is an honest, serious 
film, made with skill and entirely without 
sensationalism. Whitman does a_ remark- 
able job, looking deep inside a mind that 
is struggling toward health, and Steiger’s 
is about the most convincing and likable 
portrait of a head-shrinker ever seen. 
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BLOOD AND ROSES 


Paramount; Technirama, Technicolor; Producer, Ray- 
mond Eger; Director, Roger Vadim (Adult) 


WHO's IN 1T? Mel Ferrer, Annette Vadim, 
Elsa Martinelli. 

WHAT'S IT ABOUT? Sinister pedigree of a 
noble household in present-day Italy. Cous- 
in Carmilla is quite a dish—but isn’t her 
behavior a little odd? 

WHAT'S THE VERDICT? Lushly imaginative 
variation on the Dracula theme, with a 
vampire who looks like Brigitte Bardot! 
(Annette’s the BB double, who married 
BB’s ex.) The whole picture is both shiv- 
ery and lovely to look at, filmed in history- 
haunted countryside near Rome. 
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ALAKAZAM THE GREAT 


American International; Magiscope, Pathé Color; 
Producers, Hiroshi Okawa, Lou Rusoff (Family) 


WHO's IN Ir? Cartoon characters, with. 
voices of Frankie Avalon, Dodie Stevens, 
WHAT'S IT ABOUT? A conceited monkey 
wins a throne with magic tricks, but has 
to face many dangers to preserve it. 
WHAT’S THE VERDICT? This fairytale is at 
its best when it’s most Japanese, in far- 
out whimsey or fast action, with monsters 
that may give sensitive kiddies nightmares. 
But the artists goof when they copy Dis- 
ney and go cute. Frankie and Dodie get 
the worst of that; comic voices (also 
American) are luckier. 
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SCREAM OF FEAR 


Columbia; Producer, Jimmy Sangste1 


; Director, Seth 
Holt (Family) 


WHO's IN IT? Susan Strasberg, Ronald 
Lewis, Ann Todd, Christopher Lee. 
WHAT'S IT ABOUT? Murder plot against a 
crippled heiress. Or are parties unknown 
just trying to drive the girl crazy? 
WHAT'S THE VERDICT? Pretty neat suspense 
yarn. It doesn’t fool around much with 
subtle character drawing, but all the play- 
ers in it are adroit and attractive. (Ex- 
Dracula Lee has a good French accent.) 
Maybe you'll think you have the puzzle 
completely solved. But hold on—a second 
surprise is coming up! 














THE GREAT WAR 


.A.; CinemaScope; Producer, Dino De Laurentiis; 
Director, Mario Monicelli; Italian Dialogue, English 
Titles (Adult) 


WHO's IN IT? Vittorio Gassman, Silvana 
Mangano, Alberto Sordi, Romolo Valli. 
WHAT'S IT ABOUT? World War I experi- 
ences of two rogues drafted into the hard- 
pushed Italian Army. 
WHAT'S THE VERDICT? 





The sturdiest se- 
quences focus on scrounging, goofing-off 
and girl-chasing that have gone on in every 
army, from the Trojan War to date, and 
the Gassman-Sordi team is mightly slick. 
But the movie is long and shapeless, and 
its intentions aren’t clear. 





SECRETS OF WOMEN 


Janus; Producer-Director, Ingmar Bergman; Swedish 
Dialogue, English Titles (Adult) 


WHO's IN IT? Eva Dahlbeck, Anita Bjork, 
Maj-Britt Nilsson, Gunnar Bjornstrand. 
WHAT’s IT ABOUT? Vacationing wives ex- 
change confidences, introducing three 
vignettes of love—as a teenager listens. 
WHAT'S THE VERDICT? Here’s a delayed 








import from Ingmar Bergman’s early pe- 
riod, when he apparently took life and 
love more lightly. Except for some wistful 
moments of Bohemian romance, the tone 
is mostly humorous. The episode about a 
night spent in a stalled elevator is one 
continuous chuckle, a pleasure to watch. 
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ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS 


Astor; Producer-Director, Luchino Visconti; Italian 
Dialogue, English Titles (Adult) 


WHO’s IN IT? Alain Delon, Renato Sal- 


vatori, Annie Girardot, Katina Paxinou. 
WHAT’s IT ABOUT? Tragedy that tears a 


country family apart after its move to 
the big city to seek a better living. 
WHAT’S THE VERDICT? This long, pains- 
taking film reminded us of a Theodore 
Dreiser novel translated into Italian. It 
builds up impressive power as it lumbers 
from one disaster to the next. Except for 
Alain, who looks too delicately handsome, 
the cast carries out the picture’s aim of 
relentless realism. 
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STRANGERS 


Carrier; Producer-Director, Rick Carrier (Adult) 


WHO’s IN IT? Robert Gentile, Creta Mar- 


gos, Camilo Delgado, Kenny Delmar. 
WHAT'S IT ABOUT? Ordeal of a Puerto 


Rican family trapped in a New York slum. 
WHATS THE VERDICT? New movie-maker 


Carrier, manning his own camera, gets 
some beautiful shots of ugly places and 
events; many individual scenes hit hard. 
You'll want to see more of Gentile, who’s 
likely to shape up into a decisive young 
actor. But Carrier’s lack of experience 
shows in his screenplay; he piles on the 
misery with too much enthusiasm. Del- 
mar’s funny bits seem out of place. 
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Take a last look at blond, sexy, 
exuberant Jayne Mansfield 
(top). The new Jayne (left) has 
brown locks, sedate clothes and 
burning desire to be dramatic 
star. Mickey is all for the switch. 
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Don't be surprised if Glenn Ford and Eleanor 
Powell marry again. Apparently Glenn's de- 
cided the Hollywood social swim isn't his cup 
of tea... . Or is he just a bit tired of dodging 
all those lovelies who were chasing him? Funny, 
isn't it, that the minute Hope Lange got around 
to divorcing Don Murray, Glenn's dates with 
her stopped and he began giving his ex-wife the 
rush. He sends her flowers (five dozen at a time) 
and telegrams. So far, Ellie's untouched by it 
all, but | think she'll weaken because their son, 
Peter, is all for a reconciliation. 


Juliet Prowse and Eddie Goldstone «.- 
nounced their engagement at P.J.'s. | understand 
Frank Sinatra gave them his blessing. The rea- 
son Frankie was so gallant is because he's got a 
new crush on Ruta Lee. He not only gave her 
a role in "Soldiers 3" but made her a junior 
member of his gang. They call her Loudy Lee. 


An astrologer around town is predicting Elvis 
Presley will take that aisle walk in 1962. | don't 
put much stock in the stars, but | do know Elvis’ 
new love is Anne Helm. Anne is probably the 
sexiest actress in town. Her semi-nude bathing 
scene in "Desire in the Dust" would make Brigitte 
Bardot green with envy. Elvis met Anne when 
they made "What a Wonderful Life" in Florida. 
He followed her around like a love-sick puppy. 
They dined every night by candlelight and spent 
weekends on his boat. 

(Please turn the page) 
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If personal and political prob- 3 ‘ : In filing for divorce, his wife 
lems can be worked out, ex-queen A 1 oe @' claimed Jules Dassin sees Me- 
Soraya will become Mrs. O’Brian. J. > « lina Mercouri—even on Sunday. 
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BY CAL YORK 


Although rumor says so, it's highly improbable 
that “another man" broke up the Natalie 
Wood-Bob Wagner marriage. She's still in love 
with Bob, but knows it takes more than love to 
make a marriage. Friends say R.J. has always 
; ie ge |= taken Natalie for granted, and never wanted to 
a ee eee accept the responsibility as head of the house- 
hold. | also hear another reason for the split 
was that Natalie put her foot down and told 
Bob he had to choose between her and his new-: 
found friends (Frankie and his clan). Bob's been 
toting a torch but finally got Nat to sit down 
and talk things over. | sincerely doubt that 
they'll reconcile. 








































Paris sightseers—T ony Quinn and his daughter. 


Here's a shocker! I've heard rumblings that 
all is not well in the Chariton Heston-Lydia 
Clarke household. Friends hope they'll work out 
their troubles. So do |. 


Don't be too surprised if Edd Byrnes ana Asa 
Maynor don't merge as announced. The whole 
thing smacks of publicity. Asa was completely 
baffled by Kookie’s announcement and phoned 
him to say her answer was still no. But then, she's 
a lady, and ladies do change their minds. 





The secret’s out! Bob and Sharon Gary Clarke’s given up on Connie Put on your thinking cap—here's a puzzler. 
Rod Cameron married his former mother-in-law 
Dorothy Alves-Lico. That now makes his ex-wife, 
Angela Alves-Lico, his stepdaughter. And doesn't 
it also make Rod his and Angela's child's grand- 
father? Confusing, isn't it! But here's the kicker! 
Commenting on the marriage, Angela said, "| 
know they'll be very happy. Rod always needed 
someone to mother him.” 


Hugueny Evans are expecting! Stevens, he dates Sherry Jackson. 


Plastic surgery operation didn’t keep Liz from Ed’s Grove opening. 


Hollywood had a good laugh when Joan Tyler 
filed a paternity suit against 63-year-old George 
Jessel. But George isn't laughing. Joan says she 
can prove Jessel is the father, but is willing to let 
bygones be bygones if he marries her. Well, 
where does that leave actress Marjorie May, 
the gal Jessel's proposed to? Just asking?? 


So far Bob Evans and Sharon Hugueny deny 
it—but they can't much longer! Sharon's expect- 
ing in the spring. June Blair and David Nelson 
have also dated the stork. 


Could be that Troy Donahue is getting a case 
of cold feet. He and Lili Kardell keep postpon- 
ing their marriage. First it was supposed to be 
in July—now it's been pushed up to February. 
I'll be surprised if they ever do get hitched! 


Marge Chandler is still unable to talk about 
Jeff without breaking down in tears. | think they 
would have re-married if he had lived. Marge 
wants to try to reactivate her singing career. 
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Colleen Rodgers keeps saying she and Jim- 
mie have not reconciled, but he's moved back 
into the house, and when he left for an eight- 
week Australian tour, Colleen drove him to the 
airport. 


Lucille Ball and Gary Morton are closer 
than ever and Desi Arnaz, who still longs for a 
reconciliation, isn't one bit happy about Gary's 
loving his Lucy. The warm affection folks have 
for Lucille hasn't kept some gossips from pointing 
out that she's "older" than her new beau. All | 
can say is that if these feline females spent as 
much time worrying about themselves as they do 
about Lucy's age, they'd probably look as young 
and pretty as she does. 


Bob Conrad wanted to buy Bob and Nat 
Wagner's house, but when he heard the price was 
$175,000 he said no thanks. Smart guy! 


Speaking of money, Connie Stevens was a 
naughty girl. Gary Clarke told her not to, but 
she took $1,000 to Las Vegas with her and lost it 
all at the gambling tables. Apparently Connie 
isn't waiting around till Gary has enough money 
to marry her. She's got more guys than any girl 
in town—and handsome ones like John Gabriel, 
Ralph Taeger and Tony Travis. Meantime, it 
looks as if Gary's finally given up on Connie. 
He's now dating Sherry Jackson. 


We hear Mickey and Corlyn Callan's prob- 
lems aren't all solved. Their latest battle was 
over her wanting to go to Europe with him while 
he made "Bon Voyage.” P.S. She went! 

Also, hear Jane Russell and Bob Waterfield 
aren't really as lovey-dovey as folks think. But 
they have a “workable” solution. When she 
returns to town, he leaves! 


Eyebrows popped to the ceiling when Debbie 
and Harry Karl strolled into the hospital benefit 
honoring Liz. Many wondered why the Karls at- 
tended. The reason was that they were scheduled 
to hand over a healthy donation to the hospital 
fund months before the charity boys decided to 
make it a night honoring Liz Taylor. Poor Debbie 
— if she hadn't gone, tongues would have wagged. 
She went, and they wagged anyway. | for one 
am glad she did go. She's worked long and hard 
for the hospital and deserved some of the glory 
that went to Liz. 


The spotlight's on Rock Hudson and Marilyn 
Maxwell again. Her ex-husband, Jerry Davis, 
announced Marilyn and Rock would marry this 
year. Marilyn countered with, ‘He would like me 
to get married so he can stop sending me 
alimony." But | wonder if Davis isn't right. When 
Rock was in South America for “Spiral Road,” he 
let Marilyn have his Cadillac and she didn't give 
any other guys a ride in it. 


Keely Smith and Bob Fuller don't seem to 
care who knows about their romance. They were 
very cozy at Ye Little Club one night, and they 
did a repeat performance at P.J.'s the following 
night. Maybe it's for real and maybe it isn't but 
a sober-faced Keely told me she planned to marry 
Fuller in December. There's only one hitch— 
Keely hasn't divorced Louis Prima yet. 


Elizabeth Taylor still isn't a well woman and 
her pals are mighty worried. She has lost more 
weight and looked pale and weak when she 
returned from Russia. She and Eddie Fisher are 
on a great social kick and you don't have to be 
a doctor to see she isn't getting enough rest. So 
(Please turn the page) 






































































Ava with sunglasses (left) 
looks like glamour girl, but 
minus them (below) seems 


a tired, unhappy woman. 





Mitzi Gaynor’s Las Vegas show, staged by Bob Sid- 
ney, won audience raves and hug from Betty Grable. 
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continued 


slow down Liz—and forget about the parties! 
"Cleopatra" is enough activity for one girl! 

And here's some more information on that now- 
famous same-dress incident starring Liz and Gina 
Lollobrigida. | hear that though both girls 
didn't appear outwardly disturbed at Dior's dupli- 
cation, they were seething inside. Liz raised such 
a hullabaloo with the Paris designer they returned 
her money—and more to boot. Gina quietly put 
her gown in mothballs and made a mental note 
to take her dress-buying business elsewhere. 


This is a big year for twins! Roger Smith tells 
us he and Vicki Shaw are expecting a pair in 
December. And Shirley Jones and Jack Cas- 
sidy are also expecting twins. "They'll be born 
by Caesarean,” Shirl says, “and | can pick the 
day. | could select December 25, but I'm dead 
set against having a baby on Christmas. The poor 
things would have to combine birthdays with 
Santa Claus and that's not fair." Shirl may not 
have the date set, but she's picked the names 
Erin and Patrick. 


Scooping around: Tommy Sands may have to 
undergo surgery to correct his throat problem. 
Doctors have made him cancel all engagements 
for the next four months . . . Isn't all that wordage 
about George Hamilton being wealthy just a 
publicist's dream? And haven't he and Susan 
Kohner really called it quits?? ... Kenny Miller 
is dating Bobby Darin's ex, Jo-Ann Campbell 
... Aren't those trips Claudine Longet took to 
be with Andy Williams the reason she was fired 
from the Tropicana's chorus line? And isn't Andy, 
who was once ever-so-eager to fly to France to 
meet her parents, now finding more and more 
reasons why he can't go? .. . Debra Paget and 
Budd Boetticher have had it . . . Diane Jer- 
gens still hasn't picked up the final divorce 
papers from Peter Brown ... Talk of London is 
the romance between Peggy Lee and Jimmy 
Van Huesen . . . Sal Mineo has decided Jill 
Haworth is too young for him. He's now dating 
actresses his own age. 


Mort Sahl had a ball during his trip to Lon- 
don. And wasn't he the real reason for the 
Warren Beatty-Joan Collins split-up? Or did 
Joan get tired of being dangled? At any rate, 
Mort and Joan seem altar bound. 


Looks like Bobby Darin is in the doghouse at 
U-l. The studio is fit to be tied because Bobby 
made Sandra Dee cancel a tour for “Tammy, Tell 
Me True.” | hear the studio had the trip all 
planned, reservations all made, etc., etc when 
Sandy phoned to say she was staying home with 
her husband. 


It's just a matter of time before Judy Garland 
and Sid Luft announce what everyone knows— 
the marriage is over. She rented a place next to 
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President Kennedy's in Hyannis Port, Massachu- | 


setts, while Sid remained in Hollywood. When 
she was hospitalized for a kidney infection, Sid 
didn't fly East to be with her. 


Lana Turner and Fred May flew to Hartford, 
Connecticut to be with Cheryl Crane on her 
eighteenth birthday. It wasn't much of a celebra- 
tion, the doctors in the mental clinic wouldn't 
let them see Cheryl for more than a few moments. 
Now that Cheryl is no longer a minor in the eyes 
of the law, she'll have to stand trial as an adult 
should she be unlucky enough to find herself in 
any more trouble. Sorry to report, too, that an- 
other star's offspring has had trouble. Rhonda 
Fleming's young son got mixed up with the 
wrong people, and is now on probation. Rhonda 
has other troubles, too. When she returned from 
the East without husband Lang Jeffries, separa- 
tion rumors started all over again. 


The Marilyn Monroe-Joe DiMaggio togeth- 
erness bit continues—in and out of hospitals. Bets 
are high on a second merger but both MM and 
Joe say they're just "good friends.” Hmm, that's 
what they said before they were wed the first time. 


Everyone hopes the rumors about Patti and 
Jerry Lewis are false. One report said they 
didn't speak to each other the whole time Jerry 
was making "Errand Boy.” 


It's been hospital month in Hollywood. Sammy 
Davis was rushed in for tests, Tuesday Weld 
underwent a tonsilectomy and Joanie Sommers 
was bedded down with stomach ulcers. Luckily 
they all had a speedy recovery. 


All those cynics who insisted the Hugh 
O'Brian-Soraya romance was just for press 
space must be mighty ashamed. They really are 
in love and want to marry—but it isn't that easy 
when you're an ex-queen. Many important peo- 
ple, including the Shah of Iran, are reportedly 
against the merger. Soraya doesn't want to hurt 
any one or jeopardize her father's position in the 
Iranian government. It's a tough decision for a 
girl to make. We hope true love conquers all 
and that the ex-queen becomes Mrs. Hugh 
O'Brian of Hollywood, U.S.A. 


The inside: Diana Dors and hubby Dickie 
Dawson are having troubles . . . Wouldn't Ann- 
Margret love it if Gardner McKay forgot 
all about Delores Hawkins? ... Is Anna 
Kashfi's sudden interest in baseball all because 
of a guy named Leo Durocher? .. . The feud 
between Barbara Luna and Doug McClure's 
ex-wife Fay has ended. Now they even go to the 
same hair stylist .. . Barrie Chase and Gunnar 
Helstrom could tie the knot any moment... 
John Wayne didn't make any friends while film- 
ing "Comancheros." Big Duke was so on edge 
(wife problems, maybe?) that he chewed out a 
publicist in four-letter language in front of a 
group of visitors, including children. A formal 
protest was made to the publicist guild and 
Duke had to apologize . . . Marlon Brando's 
antics in Tahiti got him in hot water again. | 
hear he came down with a tropical disease as a 
result of high living . . . Janis Page and Ray 
Gilbert will merge as soon as his divorce is final 
in 1962... Elvis Presley gave Colonel Parker 
a boat for his birthday. The Colonel christened 
the craft Gladys in honor of Elvis’ mom... 
Tuesday Weld wants a three-month vacation. 
For a honeymoon with Gary Lockwood??? ... 
Luana Patten really meant it when she said she 
was giving up her career ... Aren't Doris Day 
and Cary Grant fussin' and feudin' on the 
"Touch of Mink" set? And isn't the reason all 
those "suggestions" made by Grant's pal, pho- 
tographer Milton Greene? 
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| know the taste of love, says Tuesday Weld... 


..1've finally 


T uesday Weld is teetering on the brink 
of marriage. 

The irrepressible, unpredictable Tu Tu is 
in a dizzy spin over muscular six-foot Gary 
Lockwood. He’s a soft-talking but no-nonsense 
twenty-four-year-old, a former UCLA foot- 
ball star who got kicked out of college for 
a locker room fist fight which sent an offend- 
ing teammate to the hospital. 

“It’s his manliness!” Tuesday says when she 
tries to pinpoint what she likes most about 
the strapping, brown-eyed, brown-haired erst- 
while campus hell raiser who induced her, 
without a whimper of protest, to forsake all 
other boy friends—including Elvis Presley! 

Tuesday hasn’t come right out and said 
that she will marry Gary—but she has come 
awfully close. When she broke her silence 
on the romance to give me an exclusive inter- 
view, she repeatedly, almost coyly, dangled 
the possibility of wedlock. She didn’t even rule 
out the chance that she might celebrate turn- 
ing eighteen by marrying Gary. She delib- 
erately left that door wide open by saying 
teasingly, “One never knows.” 

Tuesday, the non-committal, never was more 
committal. I pointed out that it was well 
known she and Gary weren’t dating others. 

“And that’s rare!” she agreed with alacrity. 
“But I wouldn’t say going steady,” she added 
quickly, “because I don’t like to call it go- 
ing steady. Going steady is too much of a 
meaningless thing. People go steady whether 
they like each other or not. I'd rather say 
that we’re in love! If you’re going steady, you 
get someone’s ring. If you get someone’s love, 
that means a lot more.” 

It was the first time Tuesday ever said 
right out she was in love with anyone. 

“It wasn’t love at first sight,” she said, 
almost blushing. “We fell in love gradually.” 
They met making “Wild in the Country,” 
where he had a minor role and she held hands, 
between takes with Elvis Presley. Gary was 
dating someone else in the cast—Joan Craw- 
ford’s daughter, Christina. 

Anyway, nobody’d have picked him for 
Tuesday. He’s not hip, flip or flashy. True, 
he’s nice-looking, but not the type to send 
a teenager head over heels. One executive 
at 20th described him as “nice but plain.” 

Tuesday began by warming to Gary’s smile 


—then gradually she flipped completely. By 
the time thcy were playing the Marilyn Mon- 
roe and Don Murray roles in the pilot film 
of “Bus Stop,” their lovemaking curled the 
asbestos. But they pretended this was pure 
acting talent, not love. They were keeping 
their romance under wraps. 

Wken they dated—in offbeat places where 
Tuesday mightn’t be recognized—Gary 
wouldn’t even say her name out loud—in 
case anybody might overhear. It killed him. 
He loves the sound of “Tuesday.” And they 
both love the beach, so they’d get their sand 
and sun—and privacy—at the oceanside 
homes of Gary’s friends from his UCLA days. 
They hid out at Malibu or Venice, at Playa 
Del Rey or Portuguese Bend—and at his 
mother’s summer place in Lido. 

“That way you can always run up and get 
a cold Coke out of the ice box,” Gary ex- 
plains, “and there aren’t a lot of people to 
bother you.” 

Nor curious onlookers to ogle when he held 
Tuesday in his arms, when he chased her into 
the surf, dunked her, and they came up laugh- 
ing breathlessly and dissolved their laughter 
into an even more breathless kiss. 

All these exciting months of love’s discov- 
ery, Hollywood had no idea that Tuesday 
and Gary had a four month head start on 
their romance. When she went into “Bachelor 
Flat” with her old boy friend, Richard Bey- 
mer, they played some hair-raising smooching 
scenes on the windy sands of Santa Monica 
beach. People began asking, would this new 
proximity rekindle the old flame? The rumors 
made a fine smokescreen for Tuesday and 
Gary. Until someone asked Dick right out 
—were he and Tuesday dating again? 

“Gee no,” he said in surprise. “I thought 
everybody knew she goes steady with Gary 
Lockwood.” 

If that wasn’t clue enough, Gary took to 
dropping in on the set, late afternoons. . . . 
And one day Tuesday played a difficult emo- 
tional scene with Dick, which didn’t go well 
on the first take. But the next time, she was so 
on fire that everyone applauded. When Gary 
heard about it, he beamed. 

“Well,” he said happily,” I spent all Sunday 
rehearsing it with her.” Came the end-of- 
picture staff party, (Please turn the page) 
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continued 


and Gary was the only outsider pres- 
ent. He and Tuesday shared a table 
with director Frank Tashlin and 
English actor Terry Thomas. But 
the two men found it so hard to get 
in on the conversation that they 
finally gave up and joined other 
people. The lovebirds sat on, un- 
aware it wasn’t a party for two. 

After a while you begin to catch 
on—they’re in love. 

To Tuesday, Gary was like no 
other boy she had known—and she 
had known some. He was a take- 
charge guy without a chip on his 
shoulder. The taming of Tuesday 
Weld was a fairly painless process. 
She found herself catering to him 
without realizing it—and not re- 
senting it when she did realize it. 
She spurned other dates—not be- 
cause he asked, but because she pre- 
ferred to be with him. She wel- 
comed the novelty of a man who 
stood on his own feet, instead of fall- 
ing at hers. 

“It’s kind of hard to describe,” 
Tuesday told me, trying to locate 
the core of his manliness. “It has 
nothing to do with his big football 
muscles. You respect him for him- 
self. A lot of guys will let you have 
too much latitude, let you have a 
lot of string. Let’s say that Gary’s 
string is very taut. He won't stand 
for any nonsense.” 


He’s not the type to beg 


Like that time at the beach when 
Gary got moody, and Tuesday got 
mad and zoomed off. 

“You just want to walk away like 
that?” Gary asked evenly. There was 
no answer. Tuesday kept walking. 

Gary was not one to beg... 
or to crawl. If he had, she probably 
would not have come back. 

“TI let her go, figuring she knows 
the way I think,” Gary realls. “Later 
she came back and we talked. But 
we seldom have those differences. 
Sure we have minds of our own, 
we're both independent as hell. And 
I have a temper that flares up at the 
drop of a hat. But we don’t play 
that game of testing to see who's 
stronger. We both know it doesn’t 
work. And she understands me, she 
accepts me as I am.” 

And he doesn’t try to change her. 
He likes her as she is—complex, un- 
predictable, mercurial and zany. And 
under it all—vulnerable. 


When it’s Tuesday’s turn to have 
her moods, Gary doesn’t crawl off 
in a corner somewhere and wish he 
were dead. Tuesday made this dis- 
covery one afternoon at a friend’s 
beach house in Malibu. She became 
depressed and sulky and withdrawn. 
But Gary wasn’t scared off. 

“I know you feel bad—and there’s 
nothing I can do,” he said, tilting 
her chin toward him under the gen- 
tle pressure of his cupped hand. “But 
either you're going to sit here and 
mope, and we'll have a terrible time, 
or you're going to smile and forget 
a 

Behind his grin was a tone that 
said he meant business. Tuesday 
studied him quizzically, petulance 
beginning to desert her. 

“Life’s too short to have a terrible 
time,” Gary said pointedly. 

She held him in her gaze for a 
long moment, turning it over in her 
mind. Then she bent down, sprayed 
a handful of sand at him, burst 
out laughing and cried, “Bet I beat 
you to the water!” 

“That’s kind of our motto—life’s 
too short to have a terrible time,” 
Gary explains. “Anytime one of us 
gets down—boom, the other says it. 
Then we laugh, and that’s it.” 


Nothing like this before! 


If nothing like Gary ever hap- 
pened to Tuesday before, it’s no less 
true of him. He dazedly admits she’s 
the only girl he’s known in the last 
five years whom he wanted to see 
again after three dates. 

“I’m a floater,” he admits. “I can 
be attached for a couple of weeks 
and—boom! a girl does something 
wrong, she complains about my pro- 
fane language or something, and 
we've had it!” He added, with amaze- 
ment, “I never had a rapport with 
a woman like I have now with 
Tuesday.” 

Could it be because she revels in 
his manliness, while the others felt 
threatened by it? 

Whatever it is—Tuesday has fall- 
en purring captive. She has become 
hopelessly enthralled by Gary’s mas- 
terful refusal to be upstaged by her. 
He is neither bothered nor dazzled 
by her overpowering public image. 
His people—particularly his old col- 
lege buddies—have become her peo- 
ple. That’s an old social custom and 
she thrives on it. 

“We don’t go where I think some- 
one will be so happy to see Tues- 
day,” Gary says frankly. “I want 
them to be happy to see me. They 
open up to her because she’s with 
me. It works—she’s become friends 
with two or three couples—my bud- 
dies and their wives—and every 
three, four weeks we'll all do some- 
thing together.” 
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If this adds up to Gary being the 
bossy type, it equates equally to 
Tuesday being, of all things, the 
type that likes to be bossed. At least 
as long as it’s Gary who’s doing the 
bossing. 

“We get along so well,” he says 
contentedly. “We laugh and giggle 
over silly things that seem ludicrous 
to others. We'll be sitting with some 
people, talking, and she’ll look over 
and say, “Ding, ding, and I'll make 
a face and go, ‘Ahhh, ahhh!” and 
they look and say ‘What’s going on?’ ” 

What’s going on is chemistry. 
Tuesday and Gary fracture each 
other in mysterious and kookie lan- 
guages known only to two previously 
untamed young lovers. 

They won't allow pretense to rear 
its stuffy head. The first time Tues- 
day danced with Gary was when 
friends came over to his house and 
someone turned on the hi-fi. 

They glided, cheek-to-cheek, 
around the room, and Gary said, “I 
don’t dance very well.” 

“You're right,” Tuesday agreed. 

Months later he took her to the 
opening of his uncle’s restaurant, the 
Doric Inn, in San Fernando Valley. 
Gary was in a particularly gay mood 
that night. A bunch of the guests 
adjourned to his one-bedroom house 
in Hollywood, and they celebrated 
until two in the morning. That night 
he felt like dancing, and he was 
very light and graceful on his feet. 

Out of a blue sky, as if there had 
been no time lapse, Tuesday said, 
“You're wrong. You dance very 
well.” 


Romance in the open 


Now that their romance is out in 
the open, they’re often seen riding 
in Tuesday’s silver Thunderbird. The 
top is down, and Wolf, her majestic 
white German shepherd dog, stands 
guard in the back seat. Gary is at 
the wheel. Tuesday, wearing sun 
glasses, her hair gathered up in a 
lavender babushka, turns attentively 
to hear his every word . . . Or she 
goes to visit him on the set of “Fol- 
low the Sun,” the much ballyhooed 
new TV series in which he shares 
top billing with Barry Coe when it 
bows this fall over ABC. The ob- 
scure newcomer for whom Tuesday 
flipped has become one of 20th’s 
hottest new prospects for stardom— 
all thanks to the campus fight that 
stumbled him into acting. 

“I didn’t start the fight,’ Gary 
says simply, “but I wouldn’t back 
down before the disciplinary coun- 
cil, because I thought I was right. 
Well, they held that no student 
should hurt another enough to send 
him to the hospital for a couple of 
weeks—whatever the provocation.” 

And so John Yurosek—son of a 
former onion farmer who now oper- 


ates a successful motel and restaurant 
—went job hunting. His brawn got 
him on as a movie stunt man. While 
he was doubling for Tony Perkins in 
basketball sequences of “Tall Story,” 
Joshua Logan took a liking to him 
and gave him a part. Basketball play- 
er. Russian. Logan also gave him the 
use of his middle name—Lockwood. 
From then on he’s moved up and up. 
But long before that, Tuesday fell in 
love with the boy, not the credits. 

I’ve seen Tuesday go through all 
her romances since she was a fourteen- 
year-old femme fatale in the making. 
There is something different about 
her feeling for Gary Lockwood. She 
passed up an opportunity for a long 
overdue vacation so she could be with 
him. When he had to go to Honolulu 
for background shooting on _ the 
“Sun” series, she drove him to the 
airport. They held long conversations 
on the overseas phone. And when his 
plane touched down, ten days later, 
they ran towards each other, threw 
their arms around each other, smoth- 
ered one another with kisses—and 
picked up the conversation right 
where they left off on the last phone 
call. 

Tuesday’s attractive widowed 
mother—the wise, watchful and 
sometimes nervously permissive Jo 
Aileen Weld-—concedes that what 
Tuesday feels for Gary she has never 
felt for any other boy. 

Or as she puts it—“Sure it’s the 
real thing. It is every time.” 

Asked whether this wasn’t differ- 
ent, she said smiling, “Oh I think 
everyone is different. Or it wouldn’t 
be interesting.” 

But with Gary wasn’t it very dif- 
ferent? 

“Well,” she hedged, smiling, 
“Tuesday has already known quite a 
variety of boys. That’s the way to do 
it—so many girls go steady with one 
boy for years, and then break off, and 
where are they? They haven’t learned 
a thing. They’ve only stunted their 
experience. 

“Of course,” she added approving- 
ly, “that can’t be said about Tuesday. 
And there is such a thing as falling in 
love eventually. Then the various 
people you’ve known throughout life 
can only help you.” 

Did Mrs. Weld’s remarks presage 
a marriage in the offing? In this in- 
stance she is being even more cagey 
than her cagey daughter. For Tues- 
day has admitted openly that she is 
in love with Gary. And has agreed 
that love like theirs could lead to 
matrimony. 

Or as she murmurs, with a tanta- 
lizing smile, “Who knows?” 

—Topp RowLaNp 

Tuesday is in “Bachelor Flat” for 
20th. Gary’s in “Follow the Sun,” 
ABC-TV, Sundays, 7:30 P.M. EDT. 
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America’s Newest Star! coninse 








Jo the world, Jackie Kennedy is 


you should know about her fears asa 





No matter which definitions of the word “star” you choose, they all fit Jacqueline 
Kennedy and Jacqueline Kennedy fits each and every one of them. 

On July 2nd, the Associated Press sent the following paragraph to newspapers all 
across the country: “For the first time in memory, the nation’s top feminine star is 
not from Hollywood, nor is she an actress. She is, of course, Jacqueline Kennedy. . . . 
The chic First Lady has supplanted Elizabeth Taylor, Marilyn Monroe and other movie 
queens as the idol of young girls.” 

In the most complete sense of the word, in every way that the dictionary defines 
it, Jacqueline Kennedy is a star. She radiates beauty, glamour and excitement. She 
is admired, adored and imitated. Wherever you look, you can see her influence as a 
wife, as a mother, as First Lady, as a setter of styles and a leader in fashion, as 
an international beauty. Jacqueline Kennedy’s unique problem, in truth—and the source 
of many of her fears as America’s newest star—is the fact that (Please turn the page) 


Her European trip was a triumph. @ “I used a translator when I spoke with Mrs. Kennedy 
in Vienna,” said Khrushchev, “but we did not really need to talk. She is so beautiful I could 
have just looked.” @ In France, her husband, introducing himself, said, “I’m the man who ac- 
companied Jackie Kennedy to Paris.” @ In London, two queens met: Jackie and Elizabeth. 


all glamour and smiles. Here's what 
wile, asa mother, as first lady 





America’s Newest Star! 


continued 


Caroline must be guarded wherever she goes, 
and Jackie fears what this can do to a child. 


she represents a fusion . . . and sometimes a 


confusion . . . of all these roles. 

An expert on birth statistics reports that 
the name “Jacqueline,” though it’s an old- 
fashioned name, is fast catching up in popu- 
larity with such modern favorites as “Debbie” 
and “Sandy.” A Beverly Hills hair stylist notes 
that the girls who used to come in with pic- 
tures of Liz Taylor now ask him to make 
them look “just like Jackie.” A Washington 
women’s page editor exclaims, “No President’s 
wife has had such a following in recent his- 


tory. There are millions of young women who 


look on Jackie as a model for all the things 
they’d like to be personally.” 


Wherever she goes, Jackie attracts crowds. 
Like a star, whatever she wears is copied. Like 
a star, whatever she says—on child upbring- 
ing or pclitics—is discussed and analyzed. 
And like a star, she lives in a goldfish bowl. 

There is one definition of a star that doesn’t 
appear in any dictionary. It goes something 
like this: “Star—a person whose private life 
is always public, whose every word and ac- 
tion may be publicized and criticized.” 

This definition fits Jacqueline Kennedy, too. 

Walter Winchell, describing a party in his 
column, reported: “The big topic was Jackie 
. . ‘Tl bet,’ said an 
actress, ‘she’d appreciate a little privacy.’ . . . 


Kennedy’s publicity. . 


‘That’s what you have to give up,’ answered 
an editor, ‘when you have everything else.’ ” 
What few people realize is what criticism 
and lack of privacy has done to Jackie and 
the unique perspective it has given her. 
Criticism and lack of privacy—“I can see 
Jackie Kennedy now,” snorts a Republican 
matron, “right alongside Martha Washington 
—in a Capri sweater and toreador pants.” 
Criticism and lack of privacy—When the 
First Lady’s daughter, three-year-old Caroline, 
uses her backyard jungle gym and playground 
(on the site where President Eisenhower’s 
putting green once was) for the first time, 
eager photographers slip through the fence 
or focus telescopic lenses from outside and 
record the event for a still more eager public. 
Criticism and lack of privacy—When Jacque- 
line Kennedy is giving birth to John Fitzgerald 
Jr., a cameraman waits in the hall for her 
to come out of the delivery room. -His flash 
bulb goes off and Jacqueline gasps, “Oh. no! 
No! No!” 
“A person whose private life is always 
public, whose every word and action is pub- 
licized and criticized”——a description of Jac- 


queline Kennedy, (Continued on page 72) 
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ink. The whole thing js part of her all-out “boy insurance’ campaign. ‘‘Ilf it’s a boy,” 


N" since Grace Kelly, who needed a 
son to preserve the throne of Mon- 
aco, has anyone wished so hard for a 
baby son. If buying a blue layette, if se- 
lecting only names for a boy, if thinking 
only “‘boy’”’ thoughts will do the trick, 
then, come this December we'll all be 
welcoming a young man by the name of 
Jeffrey Darin. 

Only when it comes to babies, wishes 
have just half a chance of coming true. 
Sandy just has to face it—she’s got ex- 
actly the same chances for a daughter 
as she has for a son. 


And what if it is a girl? What's wrong 
with having a girl? A delightful carbon 
copy of Sandra would be perfect. Bobby 
says that the more he thinks about hav- 








ing two Sandra’s around the Darin 
household, the more he likes it. 

Meanwhile, since Sandy won’t think 
pink, Photoplay thinks Sandy’s friends 
should do it for her. After all, we wouldn't 
want her to end up calling the baby 
“Hey You.” 

So why not help Sandy pick a girl’s 
name. Just write the name you select on 
the coupon below, and send it along to 
us. Also, you might keep in mind that 
Sandy chose the name Jeffrey for her 
son because it sounds nice with Darin, 
and because they do not have any friends 
or relatives with that name. 

We'll carefully count every single 
name and send the most popular ones 
for a girl to Sandy—just in case. 
















Help 
Think Pink Contest 
P.O. Box 2814, Grand Central Station Sandy 
New York 17, N. Y. Pick 9 
I’ve been thinking pink. I think that, 
if it’s a girl, Sandy should name her baby Girl’s 













My name is: 





My address is: 





sandy says, “it’s going to be Jeffrey.” Then she adds, “‘If it's a girl, it’s going to be sent back.”’ 























Dear Tony: There’s something you 
ought to know right from the beginning 
of this letter. You are being stared at. 
You are being talked about. You have 
only to open your eyes to know exactly 
what we mean. For weeks we at PHOTO- 
PLAY Closed our eyes and turned a deaf 
ear to the “reliable reports” and the 
buzzing of the Hollywood grapevine 
~about “the Curtis-Leigh situation.” 
Week-after week we were sent reports: 
“Tony's acting strangely... Check the 
Curtis marriage... Keep your eye on 
Tony and Janet because I just heard 
that...” To all of these reports, we had 
the same answer: “Ridiculous!” But 
we can't give that answer any more. 

We must now examine very carefully 
— and we sugeest, Tony, that you ex- 
amine right along with us—the way the 


world is staring at you and why it is 


staring at you. We think we know why — 
and that is the real purpose of this letter 
—to tell you why. It is also our purpose 
to express with all our hearts the wish 
that you and Janet are as happy today 
—even happier — than you were the 
first year of your marriage. It won’t be 
easy to do this, but we’re terribly fond 
of you and Janet—and Kelly and Jamie, 
too—so easy or not, we're going to try. 

The first report that makes our job 
difficult is that you recently said you 
“no longer care” what your fans think. 
You've got to be kidding, Tony! It wasn’t 
too many years ago that, while discuss- 
ing your remarkable climb to stardom, 
you said, “They made me—those won- 
derful, enthusiastic strangers—millions 
of them — they made me when I didn’t 
think I could make it myself.” And 


then you added, (Continued on page 92) 











In Manhattan or Moscow, in 
London or Los Angeles, Eddie 
is always close at Liz’ side. 
These exclusive pictures, taken 
during their recent trip to Mos- 
cow, show exactly how close. 


why 
Eddie 
doesn’t 
dare 
leave Liz 
alone... 








Photoplay Scoop! First Photos of 
May Britt, Sammy Davis and thei daughter 


Tracey Hillevi Davis 


Now we present the story of the year ——> 
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Above: We get to know each other in Hollywood . . . we 
become engaged in London. Below: We become man 


and wife...soon we celebrate again, baby’s on the way! 
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The woman stared into the thin darkness of a false dawn 
and closed her teeth on a groan. A long moment, wrapped in 
pain, finally ended and ease returned to the woman. Clenched 
fists and feet relaxed, and the hard sinews in her neck softened 
into the flawless column of a white throat. 

Her name was Maybritt Wilkens Davis (to moviegoers: 
May Britt), and her first child was supposed to be due in a 
month. It was a child unlike other children, for millions of 
people would be watching it from the day it entered the world. 

Maybritt’s had been a difficult pregnancy, complicated by 


many factors. On her wedding day she (Continued on page 84) 














A jury said Gardner was “Not Guilty,”’ but he had to wait 


for one girl’s verdict before he could really be free 


“The trial was hell,’ Gardner McKay 
said softly. “A very quiet hell. I lost a lot 
of sleep over it. The thought of some- 
thing I was ashamed of being known to 
the whole world sickened me. It was quite 
an ordeal.” 

Gardner was twenty-eight years old 


. Gardner and his pri- 
when the ordeal came, but shame and pain 


vate love (above), his 


have aged him far beyond those years. He public hell (below). 
wears his new maturity well, but the price RN NOET Ts ener 
he had to pay for it was unnaturally high. 
Even after a jury of eleven women and 
one man delivered the verdict of “Not 
Guilty,” delivered the verdict that in their 
opinion he had not fathered eighteen- 
month-old Gabrielle Frantz, daughter of 
Mrs. Patrice (Continued on page 93) 





george maharis 


hod 


sometimes | 


love iS a 
hit on 
the head— 


Py ee. 
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Sitting in the cramped living room of his tiny six-flight-walk-up 
apartment in the heart of Manhattan’s Hell’s Kitchen, George Maharis 
looked up and said, “I don’t want to live like this forever. I want a real 
home—a wife and a family.” He grinned. “Kids flip me.” The grin 
faded. “But I don’t know if it’s possible for me to marry. I never 
learned to make a good relationship with anyone—I guess you might 


say I never learned to love. Like everyone (Continued on page 81) 





mee sometimes 
it’s soft words 
and caresses— 





wea = ese Se: — 
Dates with gorgeous girls like Jeannie Blake 
are fun, but love continues to elude George. 












Rita Hayworth and Gary Merrill 
are burning with love. What every- 
one in Hollywood is asking 1s: Can 


Rita’s daughter put out the fire? 


In Beverly Hills, California, there is a supermart 
called McDaniels. And as befits that deluxe com- 
munity of Beverly Hills, McDaniels is a very, very 
deluxe market. And the ladies are very, very deluxe 
as they shop there. 

One late summer afternoon a very beautiful woman, 
accompanied by an outstandingly handsome man, 
whirled into McDaniels, barefooted and wearing a 
shirt and blue jeans rolled up to her lovely knees. 
Among the elegantly-groomed shoppers, she stood 
out like a four-alarm fire. Her escort was just as 
conspicuous. He was dressed exactly as the girl: 
shirt, jeans rolled to his not-so-lovely knees, no shoes 
or socks. He,:too, was sorely in need of a comb. A 
shave and a little more sobriety would have helped 
his appearance, too. 

If their presence bothered the other shoppers, the 
other shoppers didn’t bother them. They were very, 





“mother, if you 
Ill run away... 


very, very happy. The girl stretched out her lovely 
arms and called out so everyone could hear her. “Oh, 
it’s so wonderful to be out seeing people again. It’s 
so wonderful to be free.” 

The girl was Rita Hayworth. The boy was Gary 
Merrill. And unless all the signs are completely false, 
Mr. Merrill is slated to be Rita’s sixth husband. 

The fascinating Mr. Merrill was a beatnik when 
he became Bette Davis’ fourth husband more than 
eleven years ago. The word beatnik wasn’t in use 
then—but Gary was one just the same. He is a Bo- 
hemian, an intellectual, a creative man who never 
wanted to dress up to play the social game. He was 
and is a man who cares very little about money. He 
was and is an excellent actor. 

If beatnik is the word for Gary, then sweetness is 
the word for Rita. Sweetness and the most feminine 
nature. When these two met, something had to hap- 
pen—and it did. And to understand why it “had” to 
be, you have to understand Rita’s love life. 

Rita’s first husband was a promotor named Ed 
Judson. What he promoted best was, of course, Rita. 
She was still in her teens when she married him and, 
at that point, the only men she had known were her 
father and her brothers. She was an unknown dancer 
when Judson discovered and married her. She was 


a star when they were divorced a few years later. 





















arry him, 


elope... anything... 


Her second husband was Orson Welles, then a 
Hollywood-styled and self-styled genius. Orson was 
brilliant; Rita was inarticulate. Orson was worldly; 
Rita knew only one world—the private, closed world 
of backstage. 

Rita had a daughter by Orson, a lovely little baby 
named Rebecca Welles. That was seventeen years 
ago. And, astonishingly enough, this tall, intelligent, 
thoughtful child is now the greatest obstacle in her 
mother’s new romance. If Rebecca can, she will break 
up her mother’s relationship with Gary Merrill. And 
Hollywood wonders if she can. It’s an interesting 
situation and we'll get back to it shortly. 

After Orson, whip in such men as Glenn Ford, 
Tyrone Power, Tony Martin, Vic Mature, Howard 
Hughes and Steve Crane. Yes, they all figured in 
Rita’s love life—but they never rated husband status. 
And remember, too, that in those years, those years 
of World War II, Rita was the absolute top glamour 
girl. You could call her the most beautiful woman in 
the world and not be challenged. She was the box 
office queen with such films as “Gilda” and “Cover 
Girl.” Her gorgeous face and figure adorned walls 
wherever our soldiers were. 

But being a perfect pinup queen was not as im- 
portant to Rita as being a perfect mother to Rebecca. 
She took the child wherever she went. And when she 


went to Europe in 1948, she took four-year-old 
Rebecca with her. Remember that year—1948—for 
that was the year Rita met Aly Khan—one-quarter 
Persian, one-quarter Iranian, one-half Italian and all 
charmer. Since Aly’s father was then the Aga Khan, 
living god to the Moslem sect, Aly was also very, 
very rich. Grace Kelly, on becoming Princess Grace 
of Monaco, was as poor as a church mouse compared 
to Rita’s becoming Princess Aly Khan. 

And become Princess Aly Khan she did—in May, 
1949, in a tiny French town on the Riviera. Their 
wedding was something out of a storybook. Oriental 
potentates, European royalty, great painters, great 
writers, great stars came to her wedding and danced 
against the background of her husband’s million- 
dollar chateau. One could say, without reservation, 
that Rita Hayworth, born Margarita Cansino, had 
married well. 

Every newspaper in the world covered the wedding. 
And, when, at the very end of the next December, 
Rita and Aly’s baby was born, that, too, made head- 
lines around the world. 

Little Princess Yasmin was the first girl in the 
Khan line for many generations. Her grandfather, the 
Aga, adored her. Her father, Aly, was infatuated with 
her. Her half-brother by her father’s former mar- 
riage beamed on her. Even (Continued on page 79) 
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hat are all those people doing down on 

their hands and knees? Playing charades? 
If it’s just charades, then why do Jimmy and 
Evy Darren look so unhappy? You'll never guess 
the answer, for though the situation looks funny, 
it isn’t. It represents the first crisis in the Dar- 
rens’ two years of married life. 

These photos were taken at Bellport, Long 
Island, a quiet community about sixty miles from 
New York City. The girls and boys on their hands 
and knees are, like Jimmy, members of the cast 
and crew of the Gateway Playhouse, a summer 
theater in Bellport sponsored by Columbia. 

The Darrens’ three-week stay there, while Jim- 
my starred in “Under the Yum Yum Tree” with 
Debbie Walley and Nancy Kovack, was to be 
filled with sun and fun. With only one perform- 
ance of the play each night, the Darrens had all 
day to be together. “It will almost be a second 
honeymoon,” laughed Evy. Almost, but not quite, 


for disaster struck. To find out what everyone is 


frantically doing here—just turn the page. 





Evy Darren crossed and recrossed her 
slim, tanned legs, ducked her blond head to 
hide a guilty yawn and tried once more to 
watch her husband up on the stage with Deb- 
bie Walley, Nancy Kovack and the director. 

Here it was, just the second day of re- 
hearsals in the big barn at Bellport, Long 
Island, and Evy already knew everybody’s 
lines by heart. Her eyes rested on Jimmy’s 
handsome face, then inched past the row 
of front seats, up, up to the round clock 
on the wall. Twenty-six minutes to eleven. 
The voices buzzed on, the room blurred, 


and the next thing Evy knew, she was tip- 


toeing out the rear door of the theater. 














continued 


Outside, the sky was black. No stars, she 
thought. Not even one single little star to 
. Its so dark out here! 


The lawn, an expanse of high, overgrown 


wish on . 


grass, disappeared into dark shadow. Thick 
clumps of old trees hid the other buildings 
clustered around Bellport’s summer theater 
colony. Evy stood still and breathed deeply 
the moist night breeze salted with sea air. 
Hmm, she thought, it’s going to rain. 

She sighed and stepped down into the 
cool, dark grass. She thought of her son, 
Christian, and how he was probably sound 
asleep at Jimmy’s mother’s house miles 


away in New (Continued on page 95) 






Jimmy, my | 


Jimmy, remember when 
you and Debbie were 
rehearsing? I know I 


had the ring then... 


I swear it was on my 
finger when Debbie 
took that wild 


bannister slide... 


g ring is gone! 


This afternoon I showed it to some 


kids in the cafeteria... 


Let’s look 
again. I just 
know it’s here! 
It has to be... 





why = 
dont you 2 


ikke 
ROMNEY 
any more? 





It was 10:25 a.m. 
Within a matter of 
months minutes June Allyson 


would know if she 


June Allyson would ever speak 


won . again. She got out of 
dered the cab, followed by 


would _ her secretary Maggie 
sh e@ Sandstrom, and looked 
. up at the swirling fog 
Speak again? that was beginning to 
shroud the San Fran- 
cisco skyline. 

She had always loved the fog, just as she’d always 
loved San Francisco. In the past, the city had always 
meant good times, fine food and a sense of exhilara- 
tion. But on this day, the city and fog seemed to hold 
a growing sense of terror that was overwhelming. 

She must control herself . . . she must. She took a 
deep breath. Breathing, at least, was one thing she 
could now do well. No longer did she have to endure 

the feeling that air was 


being squeezed from 
...and her lungs. Surgery had 


changed all that. 
when she he Messin peid te 


finally spoke _., driver, June slowly 


turned and looked up 
what at the gray front of the 


she hea rd medical building. It 


a was no different from 
terrified her. any other in the cubist 
pattern of San Fran- 
cisco structures, but it 
held a very special meaning for June. Her hand 
found Maggie’s and squeezed it tightly. 
“Don’t be frightened,” Maggie said, as she led her 
into the building. “You’ve waited a long time for 
this day to come, June . . . a very long time.” 
They entered the elevator, and the two elderly 
ladies who were also passengers nudged each other. 
“You're June Allyson, aren’t you?” said one. 
June smiled and nodded and Maggie said, “She is 
sorry, but she can’t speak.” (Continued on page 69) 








Lee Patterson. A new name. A new star. A 


strange guy. Legends—incredible legends 


—collect around him. Even his myths have 
myths. Not since Yul Brynner has an actor 
worked so hard to wrap mystery around 


himself like a magician’s cloak. Watch! 
MyTH 1: He’s at a night club with a girl. 





A stranger tries to move in on his date. Lee 
edges the fellow out. “See here, old buddy, 
do you mind? This lovely lady’s my wife.” 
Result: The word is out—Lee 1s married. 
MyTH 2: It’s another day, another girl. He’s 
taken her and six London youngsters on a 
charity outing—he’s a do-gooder at heart. 
...A friend runs into them. “Isn't it amaz- 
ing?” Lee asks the friend. “Half the chil- 
dren look like me, and half like my wife.” 


Result: Lee is married and has six kids! 
MytuH 3: He’s at a party—brooding darkly 
into his glass. “And then,” he confides, 
“there was a hideous moment .. .” “Ah, 


poor Patterson,” (Continued on page 76) 
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In this 
strange 

story of 

Gary Cooper’s 
friendship 
with 

Ernest 


Hemingway 














This is a story—in its way a love story—that many 
women will find hard to understand—at first. 

Yet there are some women who will understand it 
immediately—a woman in Ketchum, Idaho, for in- 
stance, whose husband called her “Miss Mary.” And 
another woman in Hollywood, California, whose hus- 
band called her “Rocky.” And a few others here and 
there—to them this account of the friendship and love 
between two men will seem simple and beautiful. 

But if you are one of those to whom this story will 
seem confusing, think about it a little. And once you 
do, maybe you'll have a better understanding of the 
man in your own life. Maybe you'll understand why 
his friendships with other men mean so much to him— 
so much that he’ll leave you home sometimes by your- 
self, to go talk man-talk . . . or play poker .. . or bowl 
... or hunt and fish. A woman wouldn’t do that, you 
say—she’ll only step out with the girls when she can’t 
be with her husband. Then why ... ? 

This story answers that question. 


his story answers the riddle of Gary Cooper and 
Ernest Hemingway, two rebels who fought all their 
lives against being what writer Richard Starnes once 
called “today’s mama-ridden, wife-dominated, together- 
ness-cursed males.” Their friendship blossomed late in 


Rocky, Papa, ‘Miss 
Mary” and Coop— 
as rare a quartet as 
the world has ever 
known. These wives 
sensed the secret 
bond that kept two 
strong men together. 













life, indeed just in the last couple of years. But their 
lives and careers paralleled each other so closely as to 
be almost unbelievable. 

“Papa” Hemingway was at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota, being treated for high blood 
pressure and “incipient diabetes”—the same illnesses 
which drove his father to commit suicide by shooting 
himself—when he learned that Gary Cooper was dying 
of cancer. Hemingway immediately put through a long- 
distance call to Hollywood and tried to cheer up his 
friend and hunting companion. 

They talked about old times. Of how they’d first met 
in the fall of 1940 and had gone hunting in Sun Valley, 
Idaho, for ducks and pheasants. And of how, as soon 
as both were feeling better, they’d have to “get away 
from it all”—doctors and wives and work—to “get our 
butts wet” again. They’d already postponed one hunt- 
ing trip because of Coop’s illness, but like two school- 
boys wanting to play hooky, they made new plans. 

Their conversation sputtered to an end. Neither was 
much for telephones. Too mechanical, too artificial. A 
man could really talk to another man only out in the 
woods or by a trout stream. Hemingway promised to 
try to visit his friend soon and was about to hang up. 
But Coop had one thing more to say. 

His slow drawling voice came clearly over the wire, 
understated, unsentimental, in (Please turn the page) 
























Gary Cooper and 


Ernest Hemingway 


continued 


words that Hemingway him- 


self might have written. 

“Papa,” he said, “J bet | 
beat you to the barn.” 

It was his way of telling his 
friend he knew he was dying. 
It was his way of saying good- 
by to him. 

In May of this year Gary 
Cooper, 60, died of cancer. 
Hemingway was too ill to 
attend the funeral, although he 
was an honorary pallbearer. 

Less than two months later, 
62-year-old “Papa,” despond- 
ent and depressed by Coop’s 
death, shot and killed himself. 

When Gary’s wife, Rocky, 
heard that Hemingway had 
died, she said, with tears in her eyes, ““They’re both in 
the barn now.” 

Even more striking than the similarities about the 
deaths of Ernest Hemingway and Gary Cooper, are 
the facts about their lives. Both set courage and loyalty 
to friends at the very top of their personal codes— 
higher, perhaps, than love for women. 

Both Coop and Papa rebelled against their parents’ 
notions of what they should do and what they should 
be. And their rebellions started pretty early. 

Coop (born Frank James Cooper) was the son of 
Charles Henry Cooper, an associate justice of the Mon- 
tana State Supreme Court. When he was nine, his mom 
and dad decided that their two boys’ crude Montana 
manners needed some English polishing. So he and his 
older brother Arthur were shipped off to Dunstable, a 
public school in Bedfordshire, England—much against 
Gary’s wishes. 

At Dunstable, Gary stood out from his “gentlemanly” 
classmates like a pig in a poke. He just couldn’t get the 
hang of Latin verbs—and didn’t want to. He hated his 
fancy school clothes—blue jeans and an old shirt were 
more to his liking. When a newsboy teased and taunted 
him about his “spiffy duds,” that did it! He punched 





the other kid in the nose. 

The headmaster at Dun- 
stable acted promptly. He re- 
quested that Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper “remove their sons 
from the premises,” which they 
immediately did. Nevertheless, 
their three-year stay at the 
school made a lasting impres- 
sion. They say the students at 
Dunstable School still use 
“Howdy, pardner” as their 
standard form of greeting. 

Ernest Hemingway’s mother 
also tried to force him into a 
mold for which he wasn’t 
suited. She had ambitions to 
be a singer, and used to invite 
friends and neighbors into 
their 30-fout square music room to hear her perform. 
Dutifully the neighbors and friends came. 

When her son Ernest was very young, she forced a 
cello upon him and made him practice and play. “My 
mother kept me out of school one whole year to study 
music and counterpoint,” Hemingway recalled later. 
“She thought I had ability, but I was absolutely with- 
out talent. We played chamber music—someone came 
in to play the violin, my sister played the viola, our 
mother the piano.” 

Every so often he ran away from home—leaving his 
cello behind—to work at odd jobs. This was his way 
of winning freedom, however temporary it was, from 
Grace Hemingway’s apron strings. When he did learn 
a better way. he learned it from his father. 

Dr. Clarence Edmond Hemingway was senior 
obstetrician at the Oak Park Hospital, in Illinois—a 
man of stature—yet he still had the need to flee his 
wife’s world of “Do this” and “Don’t do that.” Periodi- 
cally, he and the boy ran away together, to the world 
of woods and streams, to hunt and fish in Northern 
Michigan’s magnificent wilds. 

In 1928, the elder Hemingway could run no longer. 
Suffering from diabetes and (Continued on page 89) 





























































Want to 
bowl your 
man over? 
sMeloamnbiee 
the page..... 


Anna Maria Alberghetti 


STRIKE 


with fashion 
and youre 


ee 
Photographed at A.M.F. equipped Sky Top Lanes, Elmsford, N. Y. 


f your game is love, the only way to play 
I is to win. It might mean missing an 
occasional strike—to lose gracefully to his 
ego. It definitely means looking like a win- 
ner at all times. Here, Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti shows you how to bowl him over. 
Above: She looks like a queen pin in a 
Kelly green sweater and pleated skirt. The 
sweater, in orlon, is $8.98; the skirt, 100% 
wool, is $12.98. Both by Pandora. Left: 
She catches his eye in a whirling seamless 
herringbone skirt of 100% wool. The skirt, 
$15.95; the dyed-to-match fleece sweater, 
$13.95. Both by Pendleton. Right: She 
toes the mark in a sleeveless, salt-and- 
pepper, 100% wool tweed dress with a 
“split” easy-action skirt. $30 by Jantzen. 
(Note the dyed-to-match bowling shoes.) 

To strike with beauty, Anna Maria gives 
her porcelain complexion a glow with Con- 
tempora powder-and-foundation makeup in 
warm rachel, Her lipstick, Berry Bon Bon.: 
Both by Revlon. 

For more winning points, turn to page 90 














by JAMES GREGORY 


To Elvis, Mom was always 
his best girl—and in his 
heart she always will be. 


| would have wanted so much 
to have a family of my own,” 
Elvis Presley said. “A wife, kids 
—so my mother could have been 
a grandma.” 

He spoke the words uncon- 
sciously—as though his mother’s 
death, just three years ago August 
14th, had somehow lessened his 
chances of having such a family. 

“She used to tease me,” he 
said, his voice warm with lov- 
ing memory. “She'd ask me, 
‘Elvis, when are you going to 
get married and make me a grand- 
mother?’ And I would tease back 
—tell her that I would do all this 
for her when I found myself the 


right girl—a girl as nice as she 


was. 

“Yes, we teased about it. But 
it would’ve made my mother the 
happiest woman on earth if she 
could have lived to see me set- 
tled down. She used to worry 
about me all the time—worry 
when I was away from home, 
was I eating proper and getting 
enough rest. She wanted to see 
[ got the right girl, so she could 
be sure I was well taken care of.” 

Elvis was away from home now 
as he talked—on location in Flori- 
da for “What a Wonderful Life.” 
If you didn’t know him, you'd 
think the title described his own 
life. We sat in an air-conditioned 
limousine during a break in the 
shooting, and outside, the merci- 
less sun seared the dusty crew. But 
if Elvis was grateful for the com- 
forts of his life—and he is—he 
was also too deeply involved in 
personal memories to pay much 
attention. 

“My whole life has changed,” 
he said. (Please turn the page) 











“Nothing seems the same. If 
she were alive, I know 
things would be different. 
But with her gone—well, I 
just feel like throwing my- 
self more and more into my 
work. Still I’m lonely. 

“She was an angel,” he 
continued. “I loved her more 
than anything in this world. I’m grateful that she at 
least lived to see me make something of myself—but 
I miss her terribly . . . I miss her every minute of 
every hour of every day . . .” And then he told how 
his search for “the right girl” had been profoundly 
influenced by all his mother had taught him of right 
and wrong—of God and religion and a sense of 
ethics. Since little-boyhood, she’d taught him. 

“I believe that with God’s help I will find the right 
girl,” he said, “and that with God’s help, and the things 
my parents have taught me, I will know when she comes 
along. As for what type of girl I’m looking for .. . 
well, when reporters used to ask me that question, I 
used to say: ‘I’m not looking.’ 

“Now I'd like to settle down—I think I’m about ready 
for a family. But it has to be right. When you're raised 
in a home where marriage is beautiful, like it was be- 
tween my mother and daddy, then a guy thinks long 


if only mom 
had lived to 
see my child 


and thinks hard before he asks a girl to marry him. 

“When my mother was alive, I used to get criticized 
a lot for inviting girls to visit me at my home. But 
honestly, that was the only way. To me a romance has 
to be a sacred, private thing, and the only place I 
could have that privacy was in my own home. My mother 
always enjoyed me having house guests. She felt good, 
sharing in my friends and good times. Now . . . well, 
now that she isn’t here, I still hold an image of what 
Mom would have wanted for me: a girl who would 
love me and make a home for me, and be a good wife 
to me and a good mother to our children.” 

As Elvis spoke, I found myself thinking of the girls 
he’s dated in the past year: Juliet Prowse, Tuesday Weld, 
Joan Blackman, Anita Wood, and of course Nancy Sharp. 
He’d met Nancy’s folks in St. Louis at Christmas time, 
when things looked fairly serious between them. But 
he hadn’t asked her to Graceland. The person he’d have 
wanted her to meet, the person whose opinion he would 
have cherished, was no longer there. Perhaps the fact 
that he no longer had a mother whose approval he 
could obtain had affected his romance with Nancy. Soon 
afterwards she was dating Dick Beymer, and Elvis was 
seeing Joan Blackman and then others. Would he ever 
meet a girl, perhaps on another picture, who would 
make him feel that his mother would have approved 
if she were here to know her? (Continued on page 88) 























With his Dad on one side and Mom - 
on the other, Elvis was a happy 

boy. If Vernon’s second marriage * 
troubled El, he never said so. 


UNBELIEVABLE? POWERFUL LATEX CONTROL IS HIDDEN 
UNDER THE LACY LOVELINESS OF THIS GLAMOROUS GIRDLE! 


“VELVET GLOVE iy LOVABLE 


There are three wonderful sides to the VELVET GLOVE story! The outside is all beauty. Luxurious nylon 
stretch lace . . . lovely as lingerie! The inside is all comfort. A soft caress of absorbent stretch nylon . . . gently 
cooling and soothing. The third side? It’s hidden, but it’s all control! Discreetly unseen, between the inside and 
the outside, is pure, live perforated Latex. It works wonders . . . slimming, trimming and controlling your fig- 
ure as no other girdle can! Y Lovable’s VELVET GLOVE is truly Latex made lovely! And it’s even lovelier in 
colors: White, Pink, Blue, Beige. Only $6.95. Also brief, girdle, long-leg and hi-waist styles, $5 to $6.95 
Matching bra companion to “Velvet Glove”: Foam-contoured cups with glamorous stretch-lace overlay, $2 
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creamy 


for fl aw! Sy ~ Men, You’re perfectly beautiful...from the moment you 


stroke on this remarkable make-up. Pan-Stik covers so flatteringly, 


b eC auty blends completely, brings a smooth flawless glow 


to your face. And Pan-Stik persuades your skin to dewy softness with hidden 
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Continued from page 55 


The two women raised their eyebrows 
and looked at each other questioningly. 

June closed her eyes and sighed. It had 
been like this only six weeks, but those 
six weeks of absolute silence had seemed 
an eternity. Why ... why ... when she 
had waited so long for this first visit to 
Dr. Moses, was she experiencing this 
growing fear? 

They had told her she would speak 
again. A tracheotomy was a fairly com- 
mon operation. Hers had been more dif- 
ficult than average because of a gigantic 
growth in her throat—a growth that had 
threatened a quick death through block- 
age of air to the lungs. It had been there, 
unsuspected, for a long time. So long a 
time that for years she had been speaking 
only with throat muscles. Her vocal cords, 
they told her, were weak from disuse, and 
she would have to learn to speak all over 
again. But they had assured her that Dr. 
Moses, the specialist in San Francisco, 
would be quite able to help her learn to 
talk properly. Dr. Moses, one of the very 
few voice therapists in the world, had 
done marvelous things for people who had 
had voice boxes removed, for those whose 
vocal cords were paralyzed. 

June’s case wasn’t nearly that serious, 
of course. She knew that, but somehow 
there was always the lurking doubt that 
her doctor hadn’t told her everything. The 
suspicion had eaten away at her during 
those weeks of enforced silence, and by 
now she was dreading the first attempt at 
speech. If they hadn’t told her everything, 
it was quite possible she would not be able 
to utter anything but uncontrolled sounds. 
She remembered a beggar who had once 
approached her, a sign around his neck 
proclaiming he was a deaf mute. She could 
hear, as though it were yesterday, the low 
gurgle of sounds that had come from his 
throat, and she shivered. 

June is no stranger to pain or courage. 
There was the back injury as a child, when 
a tree had fallen on her. She spent long 
months in the hospital, and for years after, 
she was tortured with a steel back brace. 
She had had pneumonia three times, an 
appendectomy, and then the two operations 
to remove the polyps from her throat. 


Why was she so frightened? 


Yes, life had brought her more than her 
share of physical pain, and she tried now 
to reason with herself about this first visit 
to Dr. Moses. Why was she so frightened? 
It was so unlike her. Of course, it was 
possible that the whole thing had come too 
soon after her divorce from Dick Powell. 
That in itself was enough for any woman 
to go through, but two operations on top 
of an emotional strain might have been 
too much for her. It hadn’t been pleasant, 
being told that she had been near im- 
mediate death all those months. Her sur- 
geon had said that any exertion, even 
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climbing stairs, could have closed the tiny 
gap left in her throat for air passage. 
The emotional upset of the divorce could 
have brought on asphyxiation. And then, 
of course, there was the nagging fear that 
she had cancer. 

Surgery, of course, couldn’t be delayed. 
The first operation hadn’t been too bad, 
even though they’d had to make a slit in 
her throat to allow breathing during the 
operation. The second had been much 
worse—more than three hours on the table, 
and afterward, the swelling and the bleed- 
ing that hindered recovery. She had to 
lie in bed for endless hours without mov- 
ing because of the danger of hemorrhage. 
She supervised the house, communicated 
with the children by means of written 
notes. She wrote so much, her hand ached 
so, that the pain sometimes kept her 


awake. But the hardest part of all was re- 
membering not to try to speak, particularly 
when the children needed cautioning or 
reprimanding. 

During those weeks of silence, her con- 
stant companion was her dog, Mr. Bump- 
ley. Because she showed only high spirits 
to the human beings in the household, she 
found solace with Mr. Bumpley, who 
shared her burden of being unable to 
speak. She realized fully what the term 
dumb animal means, and often during the 
night the dog’s black and white fur was 
damp with June’s tears. 

Visitors were not allowed because the 
doctor had discovered June tired easily 
and her emotional strain was heightened 
by company. So she had spent the time 
in solitude and, against her will, had 
brooded about the divorce and the troubles 69 
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that had led to it. 
was slow in healing, and the surgeon told 
her she could not go to San Francisco to 
work with Dr. Moses until she had healed 
completely. 

“Be patient,” 
could she be patient! She was so anxious 


As a result, her throat 


she was advised. How 
to know how she would sound. And, yet, 
this very anxiety hindered the healing. It 
had been a vicious circle. 

Finally, just yesterday, Monday after- 
noon, her surgeon had said he was satisfied 
with her progress, she could leave for San 
Francisco immediately. Within hours, she 
and Maggie checked into the Fairmont 
Hotel. After a sleepless night, she was 
finally here, finally in Dr. Moses’ office— 


and she was terrified. 


Suddenly, a nurse was saying. “Miss 
Allyson? Come this way, please. 
“Now,” thought June. “Now! [I must 


pull myself together.” 

Dr. Moses rose from his desk chair as 
she entered and came toward her with 
outstretched hands. He was tall, gray- 
haired and smiling. “Good morning, Miss 
Allyson,” he said, with a distinct foreign 
accent. “I am going to fix it so you will no 
longer talk like a boy.” 

Had she been relaxed. had this meeting 
been under any other circumstances, she 
would have laughed heartily at his remark. 


But this particular morning. she could 
only manage a very weak smile. 
“First,” he said. “I will look at your 


throat.” He placed her in a chair, adjusted 
the mirror on his forehead, and asked 
her to open her mouth. 

Terror swept over her. Suppose Dr. 
Moses should look in her throat and not 
like what he saw? Her surgeon had said 
the operation was successful, but just 
supposing this doctor didn’t agree 
supposing he said she would never spe ak 
again. 

She tried without success to open her 
mouth—it was as if her jaws were frozen. 
Her eyes clouded and she shook her head 
miserably. 


A traumatic experience 


“Come now,” said Dr. Moses. 
open the mouth.” 

She couldn’t. Nor could she open it dur- 
ing the afternoon appointment, nor on her 


visit the following morning. Dr. Moses 


“Please 


realized it was a traumatic experience for 
her, and he switched tactics. During those 
first three appointments he talked to her 
gently, showed her books and pictures of 
throat anatomy and patiently explained 
to her how simple it was going to be. She 
must, he said, first determine her natural 
tone, and from there they would begin. 
“You will see,” he smiled. “You will speak 
like a girl when I am finished.” 

He used diathermy, wrapping her throat 
in a cloth and asking her to hold a small 
machine in her lap. It was a process de- 
signed to relax her from top to toe. 

By Wednesday afternoon the tiredness. 
the discouragement had fled. She opened 
her mouth. Dr. Moses peered down her 
throat and then smiled. 

“You are beautifully clean. It is a 
splendid surgery. Now, I want you to put 
your finger along the side of your nose, 
like so. I want you to hum. Feel the vibra- 
tion? I will put my finger on the other 
side of your nose. like this. so that I can 
feel it, too. Now. | want you to hum high 
up and then go down the scale . . . There! 
Right there. That is your natural tone. 
This is the tone in which you will learn 
to speak. Never speak until you feel that 
particular vibration, then you will know 
you are right.” 

June looked at him, her eyes wide with 
wonder. Was speech really so complicated 
as this? Babies just talk, and that was 
that. It was all so very simple. But this. 
this was going to take control. Perhaps 
this was where the final patience would be 
required. 

“Now.” said the doctor, his finger on a 
key of the organ he uses to determine 
pitch, “you will make, in this tone, a noise 
like a cow. | want you to say moo.” 

June formed the word with her lips, but 
no sound would come. 

“TI can’t.” she said, and her heart 
sounded with surprise at the sound of her 
voice, the first sound in all those weeks. 

“Aha!” said Dr. Moses, grinning. “You 
see, you can speak. But please say what 
| want you to say. These sounds will 
strengthen your vocal cords.” 

She went back to the hotel with a list 
of sounds to practice several times a day, 
always being careful to use the tone desig- 
nated by the doctor. 

It was so strange, and so wonderful to 
be making sounds again. Maggie teased 
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her that never again would the household 
have the peace it had known, that soon 
she’d be bellowing through the house un- 
til cups and saucers shook on the shelves. 


it didn’t sound like her 


But June’s feeling of terror did not go 
away. She was making sounds, true, but 
they were not her sounds, it was not her 
voice. Things came out much higher than 
they used to. Richard Powell had always 
said her voice was her fortune. But she 
didn’t care whether she got the old Ally- 
son voice back again, all she wanted, all 
she prayed for was to be able to speak. 
Yet these sounds frightened her. It was so 
strange to speak and sound as if someone 
else were talking. It was the same shock 
you would experience if you looked into 
a mirror and saw someone else’s face. 

The doctor realized her concern, and the 
next day suggested she sing something. 

“Sing?” whispered June. “How can I 
sing if | can barely talk?” 

Dr. Moses looked at her out of his wide 
brown eyes. “Try. You will see. Sing lyrics 
that have the ‘oo’ sound.” 

She chose “Do You Love Me?” The re- 
sult was one of the unforgettable experi- 
ences of her life. The song came out, clear 
and strong—and soprano. She sang notes 
she had never been able to reach before. 
In fact, after a full ten days of work with 
Dr. Moses, she could hit high C. 

June’s speaking voice was high-pitched, 
too—high-pitched, weak and wobbly. She 
wanted to phone the children in Beverly 
Hills and assure them she was doing well. 
But she knew if she spoke to them in this 
funny voice they would worry. So Maggie 
made the phone call and announced that 
June would sing to them. Pam and Rick 
got on the phone, shrieking with excite- 
ment. Frank, June’s devoted houseman, 
got on another extention. She sang “Over 
The Rainbow.” and in Beverly Hills three 
faces took on a look of disbelief. They 
couldn’t believe it was June. Maggie had 
to get back on the phone and assure 
them it had been. 

The work with Dr. Moses continued, two 
sessions a day. June wrote highly amusing 
letters to friends, telling them she wasn’t 
able to talk very well, but she could sing 
the socks off “The Barber of Seville.” She 
wrote: “I’m doing fine. Doctor told me 
he has never seen a more bewitching throat 
operation—and then he said I had to 
change from this extremely low register 
to a medium register. Well sir, I accom- 
plished that all right, except we have 
created a monster! Now I can hit high C! 
And now the poor doctor’s problem is to 
get me out of high C down to medium 
register—where I refuse to go! I’ve never 
been up here before and I find it fascinat- 
ing.” 

Her cheerful notes fooled her friends, 
but not Maggie, who would hear June 
trying to warm up her voice with exercises. 
The sounds would come weakly at first— 
“Ma-my-moo-may-MAGGIE!!” Nor did 
she fool Dick Powell, who flew up for a 
visit with her. At dinner with her ex- 
husband, she tried, with gay banter, to 
relieve his worry. She told him how the 
hotel staff had been told she couldn’t 
speak, and how on the third day, one 
woman had asked her a question. The 
woman, suddenly remembering June’s pre- 
dicament, hastily added, “I’m so sorry, I 





forgot you couldn’t talk.” June smiled 
forgiveness then said, “Good night, and 
thank you very much.” June’s words had 
surprised them both. 


In front of the children 


But her voice was extremely weak, es- 
pecially when she was tense. Dick realized 
that June had a long row to hoe. She 
needed patience and work, work and 
patience. 

After ten days in San Francisco, June 
was told she could return home for the 
weekend. Now she must speak in front 
of the children—she could postpone it no 
longer. How would they react? What 
would they think? Would she seem a 
stranger to them? 

She turned the key in the brass door- 
knob and the wide white door of her home 
swung inward. Within seconds, her two 
children came tumbling through the house 
to greet her. They fell against her, jockey- 
ing for position, and she buried her face 
in their hair, still postponing the mo- 
ment they would hear her voice. Then 
Pam and Ricky stood back and demanded 
she speak. 

She took a deep breath and said, “Hello, 
darlings.” It came out terribly high, al- 
most squeaking. She could do better, but 
this was an emotional moment, and when- 
ever she was tense there was trouble with 
the voice. She hated the sound, and looked 
to them for reaction. 

They stood riveted, their eyes wide with 
astonishment. Pam struggled to hide her 
surprise, but Ricky had no such feminine 
artifice. 





“Why don’t you sound like Mommy any 
more?” he said. Pam jabbed him in the 
ribs, but it was too late. 

June fought back the gathering tears. 
This would not do; it simply would not 
do. She managed a smile and beckoned 
them to the couch where she pulled them 
down, one on each side of her. 

Fighting for control, she breathed deep- 
ly. “I am ...I1 am going to say a great 
deal to you now. My voice is not like it 
was, and I know it sounds strange to you. 
But no matter how I sound—and if you 
think it sounds funny so do I, so you may 
laugh at me whenever you want—but no 
matter how I sound, I’m still your mother 
and I love you very much and I always 
will. And if . . . if you think it’s important 
that I speak the way I used to, then some 
day I will. I promise you that.” 

Pam put her arms around June and 
kissed her on the cheek, and Ricky gave 
her a quick hug. “C’mon, Mom, I'll show 
you my new model car.” 

It had been difficult, but it was over. It 
was over, and they were accepting her. As 
the weekend passed they became fascinated 
by her exercises and would sit and listen, 
their lips silently mouthing the sounds 
along with her. Rick would say, “Now I'll 
be a cow.” 

Then June and Maggie went back to 
San Francisco for another week, and dur- 
ing that time June’s voice strengthened 
and settled considerably. 

At the end of the week, the doctor told 
her she could now speak as much and as 
often as she wished, but that she must do 
the exercises religiously, several times a 
day. She was to go home and relax, eat 








properly and gain some weight. He would 
want to see her in another month or so to 
make certain she was working on the 
proper tone. 

Back home, June did as she had been 
told, and as the weeks went by, she dis- 
covered with delight that she could now 
telephone friends and be recognized with- 
out announcing herself. The singing voice 
was still high, and June regaled the house- 
hold with her fine soprano. Frank became 
convinced she vould “one day be a great 
singer.” 

The last thing to sink into medium reg- 
ister was the “soprano laugh.” This had 
been a source of amazement to everyone, 
including June. It began with a schoolgirl 
giggle and took off into the heights. Every 
time it happened, June had a momentary 
urge to look around the room to find out 
who was laughing. Others were concerned 
about her laugh, but she wasn’t. It was 
so wonderful just to be able to laugh! 

A few days ago, June was in her bed- 
room, running through her exercises for 
what must have been the thousandth time. 
They were an idiotic collection of sounds, 
and she was so self-conscious about doing 
them that she tried to do them when no 
one else was around. She was in the second 
string of moos when Ricky wandered into 
the bedroom. He looked at her with all 
the disgust a young boy can muster, 
clapped his hands over his ears and 
muttered, “Good grief! Not again!” 

June’s laughter thundered through the 
house and carried straight into the kitchen 
where Frank was peeling carrots. He began 
to whistle happily. Miss Allyson was her 
old self again. —JANE WILKIE 
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Continued from page 32 


America’s newest, most glamorous star. 

This is not a description that Jacqueline 
Bouvier ever dreamed would fit her. It’s 
true that she knew from the first minute 
she met Jack Kennedy—a tall, handsome, 
slightly underweight, slightly disheveled 
young Congressman from Massachusetts 
—that her world had turned over, that 
nothing would ever be the same for her 
again. Yet she could not have guessed 
then how different it would be. 

And if she had guessed, what then? 
Part of the quality that has attracted so 
many people to Jacqueline, part of the 
reason they admire her and want to be like 
‘her, is they sense in the glimpses they 
have had of her that, whatever she thought 
was ahead, she would somehow have found 
the strength and the courage to follow 
her heart. 

She married Jack within a year after 


their meeting and. like every wife. she 
began immediately to make the many 
adjustments to her husband’s way of life. 
They were different in their interests, in 
their family backgrounds, in so many 
ways. And in one important way they were 
very alike—they both wanted very much 
to complete their marriage, to have a child. 

Yet this was not easy for Jacqueline. 
Her first pregnancy, welcomed with such 
happiness by both of them, ended in a 
miscarriage. The following year—the year 
Jack failed by a whisker to win the nom- 
ination for Vice President at the Demo- 
cratic convention—she lost another child. 
The stress and strain of the convention 
had been too much for Jacqueline, and, 
after an emergency Caesarean, the baby 
was born dead. And she herself almost 
died. 

Now Jacqueline Kennedy lived under 
constant fear. Would she ever be able to 
bear Jack a child? 


He changes their roles 


In 1957 she was pregnant again. Jack, 
remembering her cheering presence, her 
funny little gifts, her tender, loving care 
all through the harrowing ordeal of his 
spinal operation, now reversed their roles. 
He brought her idiotic presents; he did 
all he could to keep her cheerful and make 


her forget her fears about the coming 
birth. He wouldn’t let her take a single 
step that wasn’t absolutely necessary; he 
was always at her side. 

The day after Thanksgiving, at 8:15 
A.M., Jacqueline Kennedy gave birth to 
a seven-pound, two-ounce baby girl. 

The baby was normal and healthy, and 
she herself was feeling fine. She tried to 
stay awake all night—just not to miss one 
second of happiness. She simply hadn’t 
realized that any one woman could have 
as much love in her heart as she felt for 
Jack and for their baby daughter Caroline. 

But in 1960, as she awaited the birth of 
their second child, fear returned to haunt 
Jacqueline Kennedy—and with good rea- 
son. Jack was in the thick of another 
campaign, this time for the Presidency of 
the United States, and she just couldn’t 
sit on the sidelines and be carefully preg- 
nant. 

Jack was jumping here and flying there 
like a grasshopper in a thunder storm. 
Even when her husband came home, she 
hardly saw him, so that she complained. 
“Sometimes when he is at home, he’s so 
wrapped up in his work that I might as 
well be in Alaska.” But when he headed 
for New York City and a giant ticker 
tape parade, she insisted on going with 
him. Jack told her “No,” her doctors told 
her “No.” But how can mere men keep a 
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what makes 
a star? 
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woman from doing something she’s made 
up her mind to do? Especially when she 
said, “If he lost, I’d never forgive myself 
for not being there to help.” 

When the open car on the back of which 
they were perched reached the financial 
district in lower Manhattan, it seemed to 
Jacqueline Kennedy that a million people 
burst through police lines and swarmed 
out to greet them. Hands shook her hand, 
hands slapped her on the back, hands 
waved wildly in front of her eyes. From 
the expression on her husband’s face she 
knew this was the greatest moment in his 
life. As for herself, she was terrified. In 
those frightening minutes she must have 
clung for reassurance to the basic premise 
on which she’d built her entire marriage: 
“A wife’s happiness comes in what will 
make her husband happy.” 


“Can you save the baby?’’ 


A few weeks later, while Jack was away, 
she started having labor pains and was 
rushed to the hospital. In the ambulance 
she was gripped by fear. The baby was 
coming a month ahead of time. Would 
everything be all right or would .. .? 

To the waiting doctor she asked only, 

“Can you save the baby?” 

The doctor did save the baby. Luck, a 
matter of minutes, and superb medical 
skill brought John Fitzgerald Kennedy Jr. 
into the world alive and kicking. Skill, 
luck, and Jacqueline Kennedy's courage. 
As her nine-and-a-half-pound baby was 
held up for her to see, squalling and 
squealing his own first campaign speech, 
she smiled and thanked God. 

She was already conscious when the 
attendants wheeled her out of the delivery 
room and down the hall. That was when 
the incident occured that so shook her— 
when a photographer popped out of a 
closet and a flash bulb exploded in her 
face. “Oh, no! No! No!” she gasped 
weakly. Secret Service men grabbed the 
camera and destroyed the film. 

But the damage had been done! Not 
physical damage—but psychological. An- 
other invasion of her privacy! Another 
threat to the happiness and normalcy of 
her children! 

It was episodes like this that made her 
declare, “It’s not the right life for us. We 
should be enjoying our children, traveling, 
having fun.” 

The criticism of herself she was getting 
used to. At first she’d resented it terribly. 
All through her husband’s Presidential 
campaign, she’d been held up to ridicule. 
Why does she cavort around Georgetown 
in Capri pants? Why does she squander 
so much money on clothes? Why does 
her hair always look as if she combs it 
with a rake? 

She acquired a way of handling criti- 
cism. “I just don’t let it bother me any 
more,” she said. “The main thing is my 
husband’s reaction to me. I dress and wear 
my hair the way I do because it pleases 
him.” 

But criticism and invasion of privacy, 
too. That was too much. 

The Inauguration was hardly over when 
a new wave of criticism started. Piddling 
complaints they were, chipping away at 
the privacy she valued so highly. 

Why didn’t President Kennedy kiss his 
wife after he took the oath of office? Hun- 
dreds of women asked that. 
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Why does the President always walk 
ahead of his wife at public functions? 
Four-hundred letter-writers inquired about 
that. When this question was passed on 
to the President he answered, “Jackie will 
just have to walk faster.” 

Why does the Kennedy family make the 
President’s wife play touch football? Didn’t 
they play so rough that they once broke 
her ankle? These were favorite questions, 
and came in practically every White House 
mail. 

Jacqueline’s answer to these questions 
was that not only did she not play touch 
any longer, nor did her husband, but 
also that on the few occasions when she 
“volunteered” to play, early in her married 
life, it was all her own idea. About the 
broken ankle she had this to say, “Every- 
body tells the story as though the Ken- 
nedys roughed up a young bride. But it 
wasn’t that way at all. I was running hap- 
pily along by myself near the sideline 
when I slipped and fell. There wasn’t a 
Kennedy within yards.” 


The best I can do 


But she tried to put criticisms and 
threats to her privacy out of her mind. She 
haa something far more important to 
worry about: her new role as the wife of 
the President. She’d had problems enough 
just being Mrs. Kennedy, but now, as 
Mrs. President, her role was much bigger 
and more difficult. 

Her adjustment to it was easier than 
she’d ever imagined. “I'll be a wife and 
mother first, then First Lady.” she de- 
clared, and that’s exactly what she pro- 
ceeded to be. 

Often in the middle of a busy day, when 
Jack was swamped with meetings and 
conferences, Capitol guards were amazed 
to look up and see the President and his 
First Lady strolling down the White House 
corridors hand in hand. But this shouldn’t 
have surprised them. Hadn’t Mrs. Ken- 
nedy herself said, “I think the best thing 
I can do is to be a distraction.” 

The President’s brother, Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy, describes his sister- 
in-law—and her place in his brother’s 
life—perfectly. “She’s poetical, whimsical, 
provocative, independent and yet very 
feminine,” he said. “Jackie has always kept 
her own identity and been different. That’s 
important to a woman. What husband 
wants to come home at night and talk to 
another version of himself? Jack knows 
she'll never greet him with, ‘What's new 
in Laos?’ ” 

One bit of criticism that Jacqueline went 
out of her way to counteract was directed 
not against herself, but at her husband. “It 
makes me so mad when people say Jack 
is not warm but cold and calculating,” 
she sputtered. “He loves to laugh, he is 
so affectionate with his daughter. She has 
made him so much happier. A man with- 
out a child is incomplete.” 

On another occasion she spoke more 
intimately about what Jack’s love meant to 
her. “He’s a rock, and I lean on him in 
everything,” she admitted. “He is so kind. 
(Ask anyone who works for him!) And 
he’s never irritable or sulky. He would do 
anything I wanted or give me anything 
I wanted.” 

The one thing Jack can’t do for her is 
to turn off that baleful, burning spotlight 
of publicity that threatens to harm daugh- 


ter Caroline and little son John Jr. Not 
that he hasn’t tried. 

At Caroline’s third birthday party, held 
while Jacqueline was still in the hospital 
after having given birth to John, hundreds 
of photographers crowded in front of the 
Kennedy household snapping pictures of 
the little girl’s guests as each new child 
arrived. They begged Caroline’s father to 
be allowed to go inside for “just a few 
shots.” 

The President smiled grimly and re- 
plied, “We think she’s been photographed 
enough. We think she should be retired.” 

But how could he stop them from tak- 
ing Caroline’s picture as she went to and 
from church? How could he prevent them 
from using telescopic lens and shooting 
pictures of Caroline and her little friends 
through the White House fence the day 
they first tried out his daughter’s new 
jungle gym and swings on the lawn? 

Even when Caroline’s photograph ap- 
peared on the front pages of all the news- 
papers at the time when there was 
supposed to be a kidnapping plot against 
her—and an attempt to assassinate him- 
self—he and his wife had managed to 
keep the news from her. They had even 
gone so far as to conceal from Caroline 
the fact that her father was President of 
the United States—and that took some 
doing. And how long could they protect 
her from publicity, when things like that 
“drowning” story kept popping into print? 


A nation stunned 


Caroline Kennedy Rescued From Pool 
By Capital Matron . . . JFK’s Caroline 
Saved From Drowning In Pool . . . Car- 
oline Sank Like Stone: these recent front- 
page headlines stunned America. The 
story itself aroused sympathy and concern 
for Caroline and her parents, from every- 
one who had ever had a small child in the 
family, or ever loved a darling little girl. 

The details were frightening. Caroline 
was attending the birthday party of three- 
year-old Ivan Steers, the son of her moth- 
er’s step-sister, Mrs. I. Newton Steers Jr., 
when she decided to go into the pool ahead 
of the other youngsters, even though she’d 
been told to wait. Her playmates were 
still being helped into their bathing suits 
by their mothers. Caroline, wearing a pink 
bikini, slipped into the water. Soon she 
was frolicking and frisking about, holding 
on to a flutter-board and splashing her feet 
in the water. 

Suddenly, in water four-feet deep—way 
over her head—she lost her grip on the 
flutter-board. An eye-witness reported, 
“Caroline sank like a stone and rested 
on the bottom.” 

What happened next can best be told 
in the words of the woman who pulled her 
out. She is Mrs. William Saltonstall, 
daughter-in-law of United States Senator 
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Saltonstall of Massachusetts, and she is ex- 
pecting her third child in the early fall. 
“I was about ten feet from the edge of 
the pool,” she said. “I ran and jumped 
over a small wall and leaped into the 
water. I was fully dressed.” 

Mrs. Saltonstall ducked down, grabbed 
the tiny three-year-old and pulled her up 
to the edge. Caroline coughed up some 
water. Then, said Mrs. Saltonstall, “She 
looked at me, not a bit frightened, and 
asked why I had my clothes on in the 
water. I told her that having clothes on in 
the water was sometimes fun. That’s all 
that happened.” 

A short time later Caroline was back 
in the pool, unaware of how close she’d 
come to drowning. 

One society reporter with a good mem- 
ory murmured, “Like daughter, like 
mother,” and recalled that Caroline’s 
mother, when she herself was just a child 
of four, had displayed the same naive and 
humorous response in the face of danger. 
She had strayed away from her nurse and 
gotten lost in Central Park. As she strolled 
unconcernedly along a park path, a police- 
man approached her and asked if anything 
was the matter. “Not with me,” little Jackie 
answered, “but my nurse is lost!” 


They criticized Mrs. Kennedy 


The danger to Caroline, of course, had 
been far more serious, yet some people, as 
usual, went out of their way to criticize 
Jacqueline Kennedy. Why did the “drown- 
ing” story appear in the papers in the first 
place, they asked. There were no reporters 
present. It was strictly a private affair. So 
why had the episode been publicized? 
Wasn’t this still another example of the 
Kennedys’ “use” of Caroline? Of their 
pushing her into the limelight so that they 
could bask in the sympathetic publicity? 

Furthermore, these people said, what 
was Caroline doing at a party without her 
mother? Wasn’t this just one more in- 
stance of the First Lady being “too busy” 
to discharge her maternal obligations? 
How could you expect anything but trouble 
for a child when her mother leaves her in 
the hands of a nurse—a part-time nurse 
at that? What kind of future would this 
little girl have if already she was over- 
publicized and under-loved? 

It didn’t matter to these critics that in 
actuality Mrs. Saltonstall hadn’t even told 
her own husband about the episode at the 
pool, and that the Kennedys themselves 
only learned about it when someone at 
the birthday party told a friend who in 
turn leaked the news to the press. It didn’t 
matter that Caroline’s mother once 
pledged, “I won’t leave my children with 
nurses and Secret Service men,” and was 
trying her best to stick to that promise. 
It made no difference that Jacqueline had 
once told a nationwide TV audience, 
“Some day Caroline is going to have to 
go to school, and if she is in the papers all 
the time, that will affect her little class- 
mates, and they will treat her differently.” 

How is Jacqueline Kennedy meeting this 
problem of her children’s over-exposure to 
publicity? With a woman’s weapons: 
warmth, concern and love. 

“If your husband is President,” she says, 
“you must spend more time than ever with 
your children, to make it up to them... . 
My major effort must be devoted to my 
children. I feel very strongly that if they 
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do not grow up as happy and secure in- 
dividuals—if Caroline and John turn out 
badly—nothing that I could accomplish in 
the public eye would give me satisfaction.” 

On her children she’s using the same 
prescription that once worked so well when 
her husband was ill. Tender loving care— 
from both father and mother. She says, 
“As long as the father is the figure of 
authority, and the mother provides love 
and guidance, children have a pretty good 
chance of turning out all right. The family 
is the prime unit in society.” She remem- 
bers how terribly she missed her own 
father, the handsome John V. Bouvier 3rd, 
when he and her mother separated. For 
years, up to his death, she filled the gap 
by spending a part of each vacation with 
him. 

This is certainly an effective antidote 
to destructive publicity, a philosophy of 
living that will help Jacqueline Kennedy 
solve her problems as a mother and as a 
wife. But it is in another area—her ac- 
tivities as First Lady—that the President’s 
wife is most vulnerable. And there she 
may be heading for trouble. 

She started out with the best of inten- 
tions. “I will do everything I can in an 
official way,” she said, “but no extras like 
other women. I'll spend my spare time with 
my children. It is especially important now 
that Jack will be so busy.” 

“No extras,” she promised, and in the 
beginning she was able to keep her word 
to the letter. Subtly but firmly, she ef- 
fected a quiet revolution in White House 
entertaining. 


The “Jacqueline touch’’ 


Stuffiness and formality went out the 
window. Grace and ease and comfort came 
in. At the very first reception given by the 
President and his First Lady—a party for 
three hundred executive appointees and 
their families—the “Jacqueline touch” was 
apparent. 

For the first time in memory, hard drinks 
were available in the Presidential mansion. 
And they were plentiful: bourbon, cham- 
pagne, martinis, Scotch and vodka. Even 
Cokes for the children. 

There was no endless reception line, with 
guests marching four abreast for a quick 
Presidential handshake. Jacqueline and 
Jack greeted people at the door, just like 
any married couple welcoming visitors to 
their home. 

The hors d’oeuvres were fancier than 
ever, and there was more than enough for 
everyone. 

Reporters were encouraged to mingle 
with the guests. 

There were lots of ashtrays every place, 
the most revolutionary White House 
change of all. 

At the second White House wingding 
of the season—a reception for ambassa- 
dors and their wives—Mme. Hervé Alph- 
and, the wife of the French Ambassador, 
took one look at the flowers all over the 
place—lilies of the valley, tulips, anemones 
and apple blossoms—and paid her hostess 
the highest possible compliment. “Why, 
they look like they had been arranged by 
a human hand instead of a florist,” she 
said. 

The Peruvian Ambassador Fernando 
Berckemeyer seemed to speak for every- 
one when he declared, “I’ve never had so 
much fun in the White House.” It might 






have been the sight of “assistant hostess” 
Caroline Kennedy perched on the stairs 
and tapping her foot to the Marine Band 
rendition of “Old MacDonald Had a Farm” 
that made him say this. But more likely 
it was the fact that his hostess, whom he’d 
known since girlhood, greeted him un- 
ceremoniously with a question. “Aren’t 
you going to kiss me?” 

By the time the third big White House 
shindig was over—an affair where Con- 
gressmen were “introduced” to Cabinet 
members—the verdict was in. Jacqueline 
was the most imaginative and exciting 
hostess Washington had ever known. 

In a sleeveless, floor-length sheath of 
pink and white straw lace, set off by a 
single piece of jewelry—a feather-shaped 
diamond clip in her bouffant hair—she 
had danced, first with her husband and 
then with almost everyone of the four- 
hundred and fifty VIPs present. It was 
like a high school prom, with one fellow 
after another cutting in on her. Even the 
few who didn’t get to dance with her 
joined in the acclaim, “She’s divine.” 

Trouble started, however, when Jacque- 
line and her husband left Washington and 
hit the “diplomatic” trail. Of course, they 
had to leave the children behind, at first 
for a few days, later for weeks on end. 
That bothered Mrs. Kennedy, she missed 
them. And despite her early hopes that it 
wouldn’t be so, there was a conflict between 
her duties as a First Lady and as a mother. 

There was another possible conflict— 
more hidden but there just the same. She 
had become a star, a celebrity, an attrac- 
tion in her own right. She was no pale 
reflection of her dazzling husband. And as 
Hollywood discovered long ago, two stars 
in the same family can mean trouble. 
In Canada, for instance, there was a 
formal state dinner for the Kennedys, 
during which Jack made a key foreign 
policy speech. Yet what did the papers 
concentrate on the next day? “Every head 
snapped around as though at parade- 
ground command, to admire the entrance 
of Jacqueline Kennedy in her pure white 
sheath dress.” 

In Paris, it was the same thing. Actually, 
Jacqueline was somewhat frightened by 
their impending visit to the French capital. 
It was a city she knew well. She had 
studied art and languages at the Sorbonne 
as a girl, and she remembers herself as a 
“chubby little thing eating pastries and 
studying with inky fingers half the night.” 

She had loved Paris. But for her, Paris 
had definitely not been the City of Love. 
“Mostly the boys I knew were beetle- 
browed intellectual types who’d discuss 
very serious things with me,” she recalls. 
“Nothing romantic at all.” 

Now she was going back with the man 
she loved, and everything must be perfect. 
A month in advance of their visit, she ar- 
ranged for the services of Alexandre, the 
leading hairdresser of Paris, and of Har- 
riet Hubbard Ayer, the famous cosmetics 


house. Carefully she selected an _ all 
American wardrobe for herself, for one 
constant source of adverse criticism 


against her was that she usually favored 
French clothes. 

Her actual arrival in Paris at Jack’s 
side was more wonderful than anything 
she’d ever dreamed. As the Presidential 
car rolled slowly through the packed 
streets, a one-hundred-and-one-gun salute 
shook the city, only “to be drowned out,” 
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as one paper put it, “by the cry ‘Vive 
Jacqueline!’ ” 

At a small ceremonial luncheon with 
de Gaulle she sat at his right and melted 
his glacial reserve with her school-girl 
French—just as previously in Washington 
she had been the only one ever to make 
frozen-faced Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko smile. As observers watched 
the Head of State of France and the First 
Lady of the United States chatting and 
laughing together, they recalled de Gaulle’s 
statement the previous year during his trip 
to Washington, D.C. “If there were any- 
thing I could take back to France with 
me.” he had said, “it would be Mrs. Ken- 
nedy.” 

That first night in Paris, the Kennedys 
went to a formal reception, where more 
than two thousand of the cream of Parisian 
politics and high society showed up, 
mainly to see the American First Lady. 
But none of their “oohs” and “ahs” when 
they saw her—so beautiful in her narrow, 
pink-and-white straw-lace gown, her hair 
coifled in a swooping 14th century hairdo 
with a false topknot—affected her as deep- 
ly as had her husband’s reaction, earlier 
that evening when she'd first walked out 
of her bedroom at the Palais des Affaires 


Etrangéres. Walked out and stood there. 

Jack had taken one look at her and 
whispered, “Well! I’m dazzled.” That was 
the high point of her visit to Paris. 

But her “official” triumph was the night 
they went to the Palace of Versailles for 
a banquet in the Hall of Mirrors. On that 
occasion, as a gesture of thanks to the 
French public, she switched from her all- 
American wardrobe to a French creation 
by the Parisian designer, Hubert de 
Givenchy. Her gown was fashioned of 
white silk with a bell-shaped skirt and a 
bodice embroidered all over with multi- 
colored flowers. Her matching coat was of 
heavy white silk. Her head was set off 
by a tambourine-shaped hair piece set 
with five diamond pins. When she told 
Alexandre that the jewels were “too 
much,” the hair stylist answered, “Make 
an effort, Madame, make an effort!” 

The effort was worth it. The following 
day the French papers were filled with 
rhapsodic prose in describing her ap- 
pearance and impact the previous evening. 
“Charmante! .. . Ravissante! .. . tres 
jolie! ... la belle Zhakee!” they raved. 

How did her husband take all this? 
With his usual sense of humor—that was 
the important thing. As long as_ they 


could laugh at each other, and at the 
things said about them, everything would 
be all right. He reacted the same way he 
had when he’d once heard a radio come- 
dian quip, “Good Night, Mrs. Kennedy, 
wherever you are!” With laughter. 

At a press conference during their stay 
in France he begun wryly, but with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I do not think it al- 
together inappropriate for me to introduce 
myself. I am the man who accompanied 
Jacqueline Kennedy to Paris.” 


With laughter and love... 


After the Kennedys’ visit to France. 
Time Magazine jumped on the bandwagon 
of the ever-increasing number of publica- 
tions hailing Jacqueline as a star. Where 
the Polish magazine Swiat had previously 
lauded her for the new “tone and style” 
she had set for the “epochal ’60’s,” Time 
now declared, “The U.S. had a queen— 
and not from Hollywood.” 

As a star and First Lady and mother 
and wife, Jacqueline Kennedy has her 
fears and her problems. But she and her 
husband are conquering and solving them 
with patience and humor. 

And with love. —Jim HorrMan 
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go the whispers. “Imagine, his wife and 
children wiped out by a wartime tragedy.” 

Result: Lee Patterson is now a widower. 

Myth 4: He’s walking down the street. 
One passerby murmurs to another, “That’s 
Lee Patterson. Do you know that isn’t his 
real face at all? Every inch was rebuilt by 
plastic surgery .. .” 

Myth 5: He’s in a roomful of people. 
Without warning, he drops like a corpse— 
full length, face forward. But before he hits 
the floor, his arms are out and he’s doing 
perfectly timed push-ups. 

“Did you know,” goes the buzz, “that 
he trained Israeli Commandos against the 
Arabs? He’s an underground fighter . . .” 

Legend-making at thirty-two is preco- 
cious stuff. But the wiry, curly-haired co- 
star of “SurfSide Six” is no wet-eared kid. 
Many of the myths are triggered by his 
own sardonic outlook on life. They rise out 
of his seething anger, his running war with 
the world and with himself. It is one way 
of getting the last laugh—by imprudently 
mocking the mockery of life. 


The truth scrambled 


His myths are a scramble of truth and 
fantasy. They mirror his own whirling con- 
flict. Some of them are pure hoax. Some 
are products of innocent misunderstanding. 
Some have just enough substance to offer 
unexpected peeks under the mask that 


P 
most men wear. 
Take myth number three. It’s a Lee Pat- 
76 terson catch-all. His life has been full of 


hideous moments. He could have been re- 
ferring to any one of scores. But there is 
no accounting for the wild rumor that he 
lost his wife and children in a wartime 
tragedy. 

Perhaps at some memory-blurring cock- 
tail party, with his imagination turned 
loose by a little fire water, Lee said some- 
thing like that just to see how much peo- 
ple are willing to believe. Fantasy, after 
all, is an actor’s prerogative. Or perhaps it 
was all a case of mistaken identity. 

“They say everybody has a double,” he 
grins. “I must have ten of them.” 

But he also insists he’s never been mar- 
ried, and never has fathered any children 
that he knows of. There’s nothing to do but 
take his word for it. 

Myth four at least has a hook to hang 
its hat on. Before Lee emigrated to Holly- 
wood he was a tireless swinger—as well 
as an incurable kidder—on the continent. 
He made the scene at Cannes, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin and Madrid. On a holiday in the 
south of France a truck rammed the rear 
of his sports car. Lee climbed out with a 
gash in the back of his head. Three stitches 
repaired the damage. But by the time he 
got back to London, the story had taken 
off on wings of fancy. His three piddling 
stitches were embroidered into a full face 
restoration. 

Myth five pulls forth a riddle within a 
riddle. Time and circumstance suggest that 
Lee couldn’t have been in the right neigh- 
borhood at the right time to have been an 
underground fighter training Israeli com- 
mandos. When he told this tale of derring- 
do at a Hollywood cocktail party, it may 
have been the Walter Mitty in him talking 
—or a forgotten movie role come to life. 
But it’s true that because of his own 
troubled childhood, he has always identified 
with the underdog. His sympathy for the 
plight of the Jewish people, and his ad- 
miration for their homeland, are genuinely 
felt. When he made pictures in Italy, he 
would fly to Israel, weekends, to do the 
night clubs there. Maybe it would have 


pleased him better if he were a warrior, 
rather than a reveler, in Israel. 

The man and the legend remain un- 
fathomable. That is part of the mystery— 
and the strange charm—of Lee Patterson. 
You wonder about him—and guess at what 
you can’t know. 


This is no myth 


But his reputation for a withering tongue 
is no myth. He rises in full scorn to the 
slightest bait of sham and idiocy. At a 
London cocktail party one afternoon, an 
opinionated English producer was denounc- 
ing an actress friend of Lee’s who had 
just tried to kill herself—reasons undis- 
closed. Lee grabbed the oaf by his lapels 
and told him through clenched teeth, 
“Listen! You’ve been moneyed up to your 
bloody ears all your life, and you don’t 
know what it is to suffer. I’ve got one thing 
to say to you, Buster: If you ever attempt 
suicide, I hope to hell you make it.” 

Early in Lee’s moviemaking career in 
London, a naive reporter picked up a 
juicy rumor going around the pub circuit 
and asked Lee pointblank if he really was 
a deserter from the American Army. 

“Of course,” Lee snapped. “That’s why 
I’m trying to get my face on the screen all 
over the world—so nobody can see me.” 

In Hollywood he is a loner, a_pub- 
dodging bachelor who putters around his 
spanking new two-bar, two-bath and two- 
bedroom split-level home. 

He is discreet about his conquests. Ac- 
tresses are anathema to him, and he isn’t 
bashful about stating the reasons. 

“Tt puts me right off, the minute a woman 
has a career,” he admits bluntly. “I can’t 
look at her as a woman. Nothing clicks. 
I’m spoiled rotten because I’ve been with 
women whose only thing in their lives is the 
man. Every breath you take, every move 
you make. And boy, when you’ve gone that 
route. and you’ve had the best like that, 
the other doesn’t mean a helluva lot. You’ve 
acquired a taste.” 
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An interesting blend. Pampered by 
women—roughhoused by life. 

Lee Patterson fits a deceptively familiar 
Hollywood mold. He’s tall, dark and hand- 
some. He’s a rangy six foot three. His jet 
eyebrows accent a deeply sunbronzed face 
drawn tautly over high cheekbones. His 
black, wavy hair is something that bosomy 
starlets dream of running lonely fingers 
through. He looks at the world through 
sometimes mournful brown eyes, and he is 
also adorned by a straight nose and a warm 
mouth that turns up in an appealing, some- 
times unsettlingly gent!e smile. 

Behind the good looks, the myths and 
the repartee. is the man. Troubled. Need- 
ing. Masking uncertainty with clever talk. 
Running from life. Searching desperately 
to find it. Comforted in the bosom of love 
—yet backing away from it in distrust 
bred from childhood. 

In London, Lee lost himself in a tem- 
pestuous love affair with a _ beautiful 
Scotch-Lithuanian girl. She was a natural 
platinum-blond model who did _ nothing 
about her acting aspirations. because pro- 
fessional ambition died when she was in 
Lee’s arms. For three years he loved her 
as he has loved no other woman—but he 
turned her away. He was bedeviled by fear 
—fear of what he would do, fear of what 
she would do. He tries to dismiss it as yes- 
terday’s news, but he can’t. She’s still in his 
blood. 

“It was a big thing, a big sex thing, a 
big everything.” he nods. “There were 
about ten other times I thought I was in 
love, but boy, after that, you know that you 
don't know anything. After that big one, 
all the rest are written off.” 


Trouble in paradise 


Their paradise was repeatedly invaded 
by trouble. Once, by accident, Lee found 
out that his girl was in tax trouble with the 
government. He was furious with her. 

“In heaven’s name, why didn’t you tell 
me?” He grabbed her by the shoulders. 
“What am I—a stranger or something? 
You ought to know by now that I’m the 
sort of person who has to know everything. 
Trouble or anything doesn’t scare me a bit. 
But not knowing does. I must know every- 
thing about you—everything. The way you 
think. Every little thing you do when I’m 
not with you. I cannot find out from some- 
body else. [ must Anow, because I can’t 
handle it otherwise.” 

He alternately shook her and swept her 
up in his arms. He kissed her in one breath 
and upbraided her in the next. She trem- 
bled in the storm of his torment, tears burn- 
ing searing rivulets down her cheeks. 

“But I wasn’t trying to deceive you,” she 
wept. “I didn’t want to worry you. It’s be- 
cause I love you so much that I didn’t tell 
you. Why can’t you believe me?” 

She was right. He couldn’t believe her. 
He wanted to—so hard that it twisted him 
into knots. But he couldn’t. His jealousy 
wouldn’t let him—nor her beauty, nor her 
secrecy. 

He kept telling himself that everything 
would be all right. Only he kept digging 
for secrets, and eventually he would find 
them. If it wasn’t taxes, it was—other men. 
The real knock-down-and-dragger-outer 
came when he returned from film location 
in Italy. 

After a reunion that was heady with love 
he asked, “Well, darling, what did you do 











while I was gone? How’d you keep your- 
self busy? Where’d you go? Who’d you go 
out with?” 
“Oh, nobody,” she said, kissing him 
gently on the lips. “I stayed in every night.” 
“But that’s so foolish, honey,” he pro- 
tested. 


She put an affectionately silencing finger | 


across his mouth. 

“['d rather be lonely than bored. When 
I’m lonely there’s only room to think of 
you.” 

In the weeks to come, he learned other- 
wise. She had gone out with other men. He 


tried to overlook it, but it ate away at him. | 

“Why?” he yelled. “Why couldn’t you | 
be honest about it? Why did you have to | 
lie? Why did I have to find out from some- | 


one else? Don’t you know it destroys me? 
Is that what you’re trying to do?” 

She threw her arms around his neck and 
sobbed. He pulled them away, and she 
flung them back desperately. 

“Lee, why can’t you understand?” she 
pleaded. “Why won’t you understand? Try 
to be reasonable. Look at the rage you're 
in now. What would have happened if I 
had told you? I couldn’t tell you. Don’t 
you see? I couldn’t. I was afraid I would 
lose you.” 

He tore himself away 
shook his head helplessly. 


from her. and 


“*. . . the way to lose me.. .”’ 


“Don’t you know that’s the best way of | 


losing me?” he cried. “If you’d told me 
you'd gone out, okay. But if you hide it 


from me, what am | going to think? The 


worst!” 
And thinking the worst, in agonizing 
heartbreak, he quit the one woman he 


loved. The wound still bleeds fresh, and he | 


talks as if it happened an hour ago. 


“I’m not saying that she was fooling | 


around,” he still debates in his own mind. 
“And if she was, what could I do about it? 
You hope to God that if you’re the right 
sort of man you can hold a woman. And 


if you can’t, then you’re lacking in yourself. | 
You can be manly as hell and some of | 


them still have to go their way.” 
So they’d fought over what they couldn’t 
change—just as his mother and father used 


to. When that hit him, in the full flush of | 


panic, when it suddenly put him back in 


his childhood, and he could see his par- | 


ents at each other’s throat every misery- 


filled day—that was when he ran from the | 


one place he wanted to be. With her. 
“Sooner or later we'd have gotten mar- 

ried.” Lee says, “and | wanted my marriage 

to be better than what I saw at home. I 


probably wanted too much. I’m beginning | 


to realize that everything isn’t perfect— 


you've got to give and take. But when it’s | 


been very bad at the beginning, you want 
everything.” 

No, his childhood did not fill him with 
impatience for the day he would marry. In 
Ontario, Canada, John Atherly Patterson 
was a struggling bank teller embittered by 
the backbreaking burden of supporting his 
wife and four sons on meager earnings. 
Lee, born Beverly Frank Atherly Patter- 
son, was the second oldest, the most sen- 
sitive and most rebellious of the four boys. 

He was also the one stricken with polio 
as a small child. He had to learn to walk 


all over again before he could start school, | 


well after his sixth birthday. When he did 
so, the children taunted him for 
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LA Beauty Plan 


for You 


absolutely FREE 


My Amazing 36- 
Page Beauty Book 
Showing Simply, 
Clearly, and 
Swiftly How You 
Can Become 
More Beautiful 
and Alluring 
Than You Ever 
Thought Possible. 






















Discover how to 
fulfill your 
secret desire for... 
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WAIST 
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Give me 15 minutes and I'll prove to you 
through my FREE 36-page ‘“‘BEAUTY DY- 
NAMICS” booklet that I can positively help 
you slenderize any part of your figure... or 
add attractive pounds wherever you need 
them ... make your bosom a proud creation 
... give you lovely skin and hair. I guarantee 
you this victory in the privacy of your home 
—=in 12 short weeks. 

I don’t care whether you are thin or over- 
weight, short or tall, young or not-so-young, 
whether you are a housewife, school girl, or 
career woman. My beauty methods work for 
all women. And to prove it I make this un- 
beatable offer: 


MY $10,000 CHALLENGE 


I’m prepared to pay $10,000 to anyone who 
can prove that my course can’t make you a 
beautiful, desirable woman quicker, more 
easily and pleasantly than any other course. 
I challenge any Beautician, Physical Direc- 
tor, Doctor, or Salon to refute what I say. 


| challenge you, too, to discover af my ex- 
pense the marvelous things | can do to make 
you a walking vision of loveliness. 


Don't Miss This Once In A Lifetime Offer— 

Yours Absolutely Free 
Send THE coupon now for my free 36-page ‘‘BEAUTY 
DYNAMICS”’ booklet which introduces you to my 
exclusive Thruway to Beauty and the secrets of 
gaining lustrous silken hair—glorious posture— 
slender, well-curved limbs—a full feminine bosom, 
grecetus walk, sweet voice, poise, confidence and 
glamor. 


LPN ae, (eh Mem, lemme) :)Sic7 wile), | 


! Mr. Joseph Weider, Dept. 51-101J 
: 803 Palisade Ave., Union City, N. J. 


§ Check here where you want tmprovement, and 
: I'll show you how to achieve your beauty goal. 


80 Add Weight 0 Slimmer Waist 

[}] Lose Weight |) Better Complexion 

(J) Improved Bosom () More Shapely Legs and Thighs 

Lj) More Charm [) Makeup Techniques 
Mr. Weider, rush me, without obligation, your 
‘“‘BEAUTY DYNAMICS’’ Booklet. 1! enclose only 25 
cents to help cover shipping. THE INFORMATION I 
AM SENDING WILL BE KEPT IN CONFIDENCE. 
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In Canada: Joseph Weider, 2875 Bates Road, 
' Montreal, Quebec 
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936—Cozy for winter fun, fast 
to knit on two needles—cap ’n’ 
mitten set. Directions are for 
small, medium and large. 25¢ 
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799—Pretty doll hides laun- 
dry or shoes—a fun gift for 
teens to toddlers. Doll transfer, 
dress pattern, directions. 25¢ 


7220—A new mother will cher- 
ish an embroidered sampler of 
baby’s birth. Transfer 12 by 16, 
color schemes, directions. 25¢ 


7220 






CATALOG 


Over 200 Designs 








Send order (with coins) to Photoplay Needle- 
work Service. P.O. Box 123, Old Chelsea Sta., 
New York 11, N. Y. Add 5¢ for Ist class mail- 
ing. For more gift ideas, send 25¢ for Needle- 
eraft Book. For full-color Fall and Winter 
Catalog of Printed Dress Patterns, send 35¢. 








patched trousers. The teacher rapped him 
with the ruler because he wrote the way his 
mother had taught him at home, while he 
was invalided. 

Through the growing years. up into high 
school, Lee felt he was always being un- 
justly picked on for punishment. When he 
struck back it was worse—he got into 
trouble with his father. When his mother 
defended him, the battles raged. 

He can still hear the tortured words 
from his own dry mouth. 

“You leave my mother alone . . . you 
can’t talk like that to my mother!” 

The skinny boy, throat aching with held- 
back tears, would fly at his father, fists 
swinging. His father would angrily fling 
him aside, and Lee would drop back whim- 
pering. His mother would scream at his 
father to leave him alone, and the bedlam 
became horror. 


Home became unbearable 


Lee ran errands and made deliveries for 
drug stores and grocery stores, in the chill 
of a Canadian winter, he held bottles in 
freezing fingers. Sometimes he slipped on 
the ice, and the bottles shattered as he fell. 

“You'll have to pay for them out of your 
own earnings,” his father told him. “May- 
be next time you'll be more careful.” 

Now Lee says his father just was trying 
to make a man of him. At the time he 
couldn’t see it. When he was fifteen, home 
became unendurable to him. The fights 
between his parents became one _ never- 
ending fight, raging day and night. His 
own battles worsened. The night his father 
lunged at him and kicked him—and Lee 
fought back with his fists—was the end. 
He left and never went back. 

His father is sixty-nine now, a traveling 
man. Every few years their paths cross. 
There is an overlap of forgiveness, now. 
The father thinks adversity made a man of 
his boy. In a way, Lee agrees. 

“T say now he was right, bless his heart,” 
Lee philosophizes with a tired smile. “In- 
deed it did prepare me. I had a dollar 
eighty or two thirty or some ridiculous sum 
in my pocket when I ran away from home, 
and it lasted two days. I had only the 
clothes on my back—a sports jacket, a 
pair of flannel pants, a shirt. My family 
didn’t know I was leaving—I just dis- 
appeared. I traveled around, worked at 
many jobs, and hitched thousands of miles. 
I could just about eat and try to stay alive.” 

He washed cars, worked on barges, hired 
out as waiter, bartender, caddy, busboy; 
worked in jungle surveys, in mines, in 
lumber mills, criss-crossing Canada until 
he was nineteen. An inborn artistic talent 
found expression when he got a job in 
Toronto, building papier-maché floats for 
a Santa Claus Parade. In time he was com- 
missioned to design the famed Montreal 
Santa Claus Parade. 

He began to do sculpture and portraits, 
and enrolled hopefully in the Ontario 
College of Art. He became interested in 
designing, and went to Paris to study. But 
he thought the profession overrun with 
dilettantes and sub-masculine types. After 
three days he crossed the channel to Eng- 
land. 

“In England,” he relates, “I worked at 
many different jobs again—as an usher, a 
trucker, and as boss of a roofing gang 
made up of Polish D.P.’s (displaced per- 
sons) who were tearing down old army 


camps outside London. There were some 
rough times on that—fights, knifings.” 

His revived interest in designing led to 
a menial job at the British Broadcasting 
Company. One day he had to pick up a 
BBC performer’s check at an agent’s office. 
He had to walk all the way, he had no bus 
fare. The agent took one look at Lee and 
asked if he was an actor. Lee took one 
gulp, and ad libbed his first myth. He said 
that he was. 

The very next day he was on his way to 
audition for the part of Happy in “Death 
of a Salesman.” No richer than the day 
before, he sneaked on the train to get to 
downtown London. He brazened his way 
through readings, landed the part, and 
was launched on his career. 

Before Hollywood tapped him for “Surf- 
Side Six,” Lee performed in twenty-eight 
pictures up and down the continent. He 
made movies—and lived it up—in Spain, 
Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, Den- 
mark and England. He loved and frol- 
icked in Cannes, Biarritz, London, Paris. 

It took six weeks of hassling before Lee 
signed a seven-year Warner pact, paving 
the way for his co-starring role in “Surf- 
Side Six.” Negotiator William Orr asked 
Lee why he was being so hard-headed. 

“Because,” Lee answered, “when I put 
my signature on this contract, I’m going 
to honor it.” 

Not only does Lee like it at Warners, he 
likes it so well in the United States that he 
intends to sign a longer term contract—as 
an American citizen. 


The hand that feeds me 


“IT couldn’t be more American than I 
am,” he reasons with a chuckle. “I’m so 
pro-American that I'll attack my American 
friends if they criticize the country. I’ve 
just built a home here. This is the hand 
that feeds me. And once I’m a citizen I'll 
have the right to comment. I don’t feel 
that I have, now.” 

Despite that disclaimer, there are some 
observations that Lee Patterson just can’t 
hold back—about himself and the country 
of his adoption. 

“Do you know how wonderful it is to 
live here?” he exclaims. “To be able to go 
twenty-four hours a day and get cigarets 
because everybody has that kind of money 
in his pocket! You get the slightest feeling 
you're thirsty, and you can turn on the 
tap and get a glass of water. There are 
countries in Europe where you have to buy 
water. I’ve seen people go thirsty all day 
because they’re allowed one glass of water. 
They can’t afford any more. When you see 
this kind of stuff, boy, you gotta know 
you're lucky.” 

Lee feels that he’s often known “the 
wrong end of the stick,” but that he’s 
matured without wearing it as a chip on 
his shoulder. For all his roller-coaster 
moods, he feels that adversity has enriched, 
rather than enraged him. 

“T could have gone two ways,” he nods 
soberly. “Sure, I could have been bitter, 
but that would have meant shutting my 
eyes to everything good that’s happened 
to me.” 

Meanwhile the myths multiply, and the 
legend grows. You have only begun to hear 
about Lee Patterson. —ALLAN TROTTER 


Lee Patterson is seen in “SurfSide 6” 


on ABC-TV, Mondays at 9:30 P.M. EDT 
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Continued from page 49 


Rebecca got used to her, though it wasn’t 
easy for a five-year-old girl to have a new 
baby around the house—let alone a new 
baby who was also a princess. Prince Aly 
and the Princess Rita went to the races 
in Paris, London, Dublin—wherever his 
horses raced. And always Moslem servants 
waited on them hand and foot and guarded 
them constantly no matter where they 
stayed—whether it was one of Aly’s five 
homes or someplace else. They went on 
champagne safaris to Africa, together. 
And Aly always went to Paris with Rita 
when she bought clothes, for he knew such 
superb designers as Christian Dior and 
Pierre Balmain personally, and knew ex- 
actly what he wanted his beautiful wife 
to wear. They went together to see the 
great painters of Paris, where Aly chose 
what masterpieces Rita should buy. 

Sounds perfect, doesn’t it? 

Sounds crazy, doesn’t it, that before 
Yasmin was six months old, Rita was 
grumbling that Aly played too much. 
Were these grumblings a wife talking? Or 
were they really Rita’s creative impulses 
protesting her watched-over existence? 
People have said that Rita was, and is, 
just a glamour girl, that she has no talent 
other than the talent to exude glamour. If 
that were true, you could take any beauty 
and turn her into a star like Rita. That, 
of course, has been tried over and over 
again—and it has failed. No, Rita is an 
artist—and probably a greater artist than 
she herself knows. And, as an artist, she 
must express herself. And, after only a 
short life with Aly—a life that was usually 
one long house party after another—she 


did. 


Rita listened to $12,500 


Columbia Pictures still held Rita’s movie 
contract, and they kept asking her to re- 
turn. When they offered her $12,500 a 
week, Rita listened. So, in 1952 she was 
back in Hollywood. She was also heading 
for Reno to get rid of Aly. 

The prince followed her to Hollywood 
trying to talk her into a reconciliation. 
just as Orson Welles had followed her to 
Europe when she left him. And remember. 
that to the day of his death in an automo- 
bile accident outside of Paris in 1960, Aly 
Khan said he loved Rita. Remember, that 
when she was in trouble regarding the 
custody of her daughters, Aly immediately 
cabled an offer of help. Orson immedi- 
ately cabled an offer of help, too. Both 
said repeatedly that she was a wonderful 
mother. 

So far, in our story, Rita has been the 
wife of Ed Judson, Orson Welles and 
Prince Aly Khan—three men as different 
as the good Lord makes men. Then, imag- 
ine her falling in love with Dick Haymes— 
not only falling in love with him—but be- 
coming his fourth Mrs. Haymes. 

Does the name Dick Haymes mean any- 


thing to you now? Well, a mere nine years 
ago, in 1952, that name was very much in 
the headlines—and, unfortunately, the 
headlines were far from good. 

There had been a first Mrs. Haymes, but 
everyone had forgotten her. However, the 
second Mrs. Haymes, Joanne Dru, was 
then suing him for back alimony. At the 
same time the third Mrs. Haymes, Errol 
Flynn’s ex, Nora Eddington, was threaten- 
ing Dick with everything. The United 
States government was also threatening 
him with deportation because he had 
ducked the draft by claiming he was a 
citizen of Argentina. And while all this was 
going on, Rita and Dick were falling in 
love. 


A wonderful line 


In spite of all his problems. Dick did 
have charm. He did have a good voice. He 
did have a wonderful line. He said he’d 
been in love with Rita for eighteen years. 
Why he had married three other women 
during those years, he never did say. Yes, 
he did have a good line, and sweet Rita 
had always been a good listener. She 
listened to Dick and she believed. Maybe 
she believed because she knew Dick needed 
her—needed her in a way a genius and 
an Oriental Prince never did. 

Said Rita way back in 1952, “I'll stand 
by him even if he is deported.” Said Dick, 
“With her beside me I know I can win all 
my battles.” 

Thus, one day after Nora Eddington 
Flynn Haymes finally divorced him, Rita 
and Dick were married at the Sands 
Hotel in Las Vegas in September, 1953. 
The Sands is the largest gambling hall in 
all of Las Vegas. and people looked up 
from the crap tables and applauded Rita 
and Dick as they went by. Yes. wedding 
number four was quite different from wed- 
ding number three. The Sands was more 
than a continent away from Aly’s chateau 
L’Horizon, where champagne had flowed. 
orchestras had played and flowers shaped 
“A” for Aly and “M” for Margarita had 
floated in the pool. 

Dick was actually a devoted father to 
Rebecca and Yasmin. He was a colorful 
husband to Rita. But he was also some- 
thing else—he was anxious to get “in” on 
Rita’s career. He wanted to be Joseph in 
a film Rita was scheduled to make, “Joseph 
and his Brethren.” Rita didn’t make the 
film, neither did Dick. But Rita did break 
her contract with Columbia, put herself 
under Dick’s management and started her 
own film company. 

Nothing good happened. Dick had no 
work, neither did Rita. Columbia sued 
them. Dick, who was something of a drink- 
er, reportedly slapped Rita around. No, 
nothing good happened. 

Then another studio, Twentieth Century- 
Fox, got into the act. They tried to straight- 
en out Rita’s contract relationship with 
Columbia so she could make a film for 
them. It was fairly obvious they were not 
interested in Mr. Haymes’ services. And 
by August 1955, Rita wasn’t interested in 
Mr. Haymes’ services, either. 


Still a princess 


To add to the crazy, mixed-up affair. 
as Rita was divorcing Dick, she was still 
due to answer the French courts on her 
divorce from Aly. The French, you see, 

















OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOU 


For ad rates, write 
9 S. Clinton, Chicago 6 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN = (P.W.— Oct.’61) 


BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your_neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 16110C, Glen- 
dale, California. “Canadians: 850 La Fleur, Montreal.” 


FREE CATALOG—IMPORTED Mexican shoes, purses, 

accessories: Handtooled, unborn calf, alligator, suede, gen- 

yuna Shark leather, Northern Import Co., Reed City 52, 
ichigan. 


25-$50 WEEKLY possible, rewriting news items, Jokes, 


‘oems, Recipes For pubneners, Some worth $10 each. Details 
Free, Service, 81-F , Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 








$300 PAID FOR Your Child’s Picture by advertisers. Send 
small photo. (All ages). Returned. Print child’s, parent’s name, 
address. Spotlite, 1611-P LaBrea, Hollywood, California. 





MAKE $25-$50 week, clipping newspaper items for publishers. 
Some clippings worth $5 each. Particulars Free, National, 
81-WM, Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 

SECOND INCOME FROM Oil Can End Your Toil! Free 
Book And Oilfield Maps! National Petroleum, Panamerican 
Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s suits $4.95; trousers 
1.20. Better used clothing. Free catalog. Transworld, 164-A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 








LADIES: EARN UP to $2.00 hour sewing babywear! No 
house selling! Send postcard to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Indiana, 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time, Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Arkansas, 


HOME TYPING FOR Advertisers! Instructions $1. Meritt, 
42 Warren, Brentwood New York. 


HOME TYPING: $65 week possible! Details, $1. Treasurer, 
709 Webster, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


WOMEN WANTED TO Assemble Jewelry At Home. Starco, 
60 W. Hays Banning, Calif. 

EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons. Details Free. Redykut’s, 
Loganville, Wisconsin. 


$25.00 WEEKLY MAKING Flowers. Discount catalog 10c. 
locraft, Farrell 49, Pennsylvania. 


AGENTS & HELP WANTED 


START NOW TO Earn Extra Xmas Money! Hundreds of 
ift items! Make up to 60% profit demonstrating famous 
ollywood cosmetics and gifts to your friends and neighbors. 

For free samples and full details send name to Studio Girl 

Cosmetics, Dept. 16110Z, Glendale, Calif., “Canadians: 850 

La Fleur, Montreal.” my 


FASHION DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 Profit Evenings. 
No delivering or —ae Beeline Style Shows are Party 
Plan sensation! Samples furnished Free. Beeline Fashions, 
Bensenville 39, Illinois. 


EASIEST $100 YOU’LL Ever Make, with finest, most beauti- 
ful Christmas Cards; other money-makers. Sample kit on 
approval; Free sample Album. Write Southern, 478 N. Holly- 
wood, Dept. L-38, Memphis, Tenn. 


CLIP_ THIS AD, mail with name, address for Free Trial 

box of home needs, cosmetics, details of easy plan that gives 

= lamps, toasters, good money spare time. Write Blair, 
ept. 185ET, Lynchburg, Va. 



































EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
aren. sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept.WP-101, Chicago 
, Ilinois. 





—e EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
64-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. In- 
formation booklet free. American School, Dept. X774, Drexel 
at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. nates oa 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Repreuee materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 











LOANS BY MAIL 
MAIL LOANS—BORROW $50—$600 confidentially. Repay 
24 small monthly payments. State-Supervised. Write: World 
Finance Co., Dept. 91-A, 620 Symes Bidg., Denver 2, Colo, 


NEW! BORROW $800. Anywhere. Increased Loan Limit. Air 
Mail Service. Postal Finance, 308 Francis Building, Depart- 
ment 63-T, Louisville, Kentucky. 


STAMP COLLECTING 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel-lceland-San Marion— 
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don’t put through divorces as casually as 
we do. In Europe, then, she was still legally 
the Princess Aly Khan, even though Aly 
had taken up with other beauties. 

Asked at that time if she would recon- 
sider returning to Aly, she said, “That's 
ridiculous. Aly is an old story, over and 
done with.” 

Aly was far more gallant. So was Orson. 
When she married for the fifth time, in 
1958, Aly told the press he “wished her 
every happiness.” Orson said almost the 
same thing. By 1958 Rebecca was fourteen 
years old, Yasmin was eleven, and there 
they were again with a brand new daddy. 
This one’s name was Jim Hill. 

Jim was a forty-one-year-old bachelor 
when he married Rita. He is a very quiet 
man. If you want to use elegant language, 
you'd call him an introvert. He deeply ap- 
preciates books, art and music. He has al- 
ways lived quietly. He and Rita met when 
she played in, and he produced, “Separate 
Tables.” After a four-month courtship, they 
married. 


A one-day pause 
Where with Orson and Aly, Rita had 


honeymooned on fabulous ocean voyages 
and chartered yachts, where with Dick 
she had gone to New York, with Jim Hill, 
their honeymoon was a one-day pause in 
their work. They rented, then bought, a 
very quiet, beautiful home in Beverly 
Hills. They seldom went anywhere, seldom 
entertained. Jim, the long-time bachelor, 
the long-time lone wolf, tried to be a con- 
scientious husband and a conscientious 
father. 

Then last winter he pulled what may 


have been a boner. Where “Separate 
Tables” had been a Hecht-Hill-Lancaster 
production, Jim decided to produce a film 
on his own. The picture, “The Oldest 
Profession,” was to star Rita Hayworth. 

Furthermore, he decided to make the 
film in Spain. Rita speaks excellent Span- 
ish, Jim does not. Making films abroad is 
twice as difficult as making films in Holly- 
wood—and goodness knows, it’s difficult 
enough for a husband and wife to make a 
film in Hollywood. By the beginning of 
this year, rumors were around that Rita 
and Jim were quarreling. Back in Holly- 
wood, the rumors reached Rebecca’s ears. 
Reports said she was so upset by them 
she called her mother in Spain to check 
on their authenticity. Rita denied the 
rumors. But then, Rita always denies 
rumors. 

Early in June, Princess Yasmin made 
her acting debut in her mother and step- 
father’s film. An exciting event for a little 
girl, but not so exciting for Rebecca, who 
was back home in school. But Mommy flew 
home to attend her graduation and that 
nearly made up for it. 


The excuses started 


But then the rumors really did fly, for 
Mr. Hill did not return with his wife. The 
excuse was he was cutting the film. When 
the rumors kept up, another excuse was 
given—he was having trouble with the 
music scoring. 

But by the end of June, there was no 
longer any need for excuses. A spokesman 
announced that Rita and Jim had sep- 
arated and a divorce was imminent. 

Rita was alone in Hollywood, but girls 
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like Rita don’t stay alone for long. She 
soon met Gary Merrill, amusing, intelli- 
gent, talented Gary Merrill. Gary, a beat- 
nik, Gary, who is not like any other hus- 
band Rita has had. 

Which brings us right up to date again. 
Right up to the red hot Merrill-Hayworth 
romance that Hollywood is whispering 
about. Right up to the point where Holly- 
wood is almost ready to announce that, 
once more, Yasmin and Rebecca have 
another brand new stepfather. Almost, but 
not quite. 

And, again, to understand the situation, 
you must go back to Rita’s life. You must 
remember that Rita joined her family’s 
dancing act when she was six; you must 
remember that Rita had no childhood as 
most people did. It was through her two 
girls that Rita tried to relive those days 
denied her. When she is alone with 
Rebecca (whom she calls Becky), and 
Yasmin (she calls her YasMeen—with the 
accent on the last syllable), they play to- 
gether like three children. Sweet Rebecca 
tends toward overweight—which is pretty 
natural considering what a mountain her 
father has always been. Rita tries to keep 
her slim, but is lovingly tolerant because 
she remembers she, too, was a chubby 
little girl. (Right now, with Gary Merrill, 
Rita is going to Italian restaurants, pack- 
ing in the calories, crying out for everyone 
in the restaurant to hear, “I’m eating. . . 
I’m eating!”) 

Yasmin is a slim living doll who can 
wind her mother around her little finger. 
There is no preventing her from being 
conscious of the fact that she is a princess. 
Every year, until his death, Yasmin visited 
her father in France. She has his natural 
aptitude for languages, his instinct for 
horsemanship. 


“ll rum away.. .’’ 


This all, of course, has been very hard 
on the sensitive, young Becky. She, too, 
was extremely fond of Aly, who wanted 
to adopt her. Jim Hill tried extra-hard to 
be a good father to Becky. Her real father, 
Orson Welles, has been tremendously 
changed by his current marriage, and now 
writes to his daughter at fairly regular 
intervals. 

But trying to be a good father, wanting 
to be a good father, doesn’t always pay off, 
particularly when there has been such a 
parade of fathers. Which brings us to that 
very interesting situation we were dis- 
cussing a while back. You see, Rebecca 
Welles does not want another father. She 
is the one who is laying down the law. She 
is the one who is trying to put out the fire 
of love that’s burning between her mother 
and Gary Merrill. How is she doing it? 
She is doing it by threats. “Mother,” she 
has said, “if you marry him [ll run 
away ... I'll get married ... elope... 
anything!” 

Rita is still in the spin of a new-found 
love. Will she come out of it? Will Rebecca 
be able to keep her mother to herself and 
Yasmin for a while longer—until the beat- 
nik phase wears off? That is the question 
all Hollywood is asking. Our answer? Love 
is the darndest thing—whether it’s love for 
a daughter or love for a fascinating man. 
So who can guess what a lady in love will 
do? —Lisa REYNOLDS 


Rita’s in U.A.’s “The Oldest Profession.” 
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else. I’m a product of my early years.” 

When he was a kid, George knew nothing 
but violence. It fed at his heart, and left 
it badly scarred. 

In school, in Flushing, New York, the 
kids he knew vied for position and prestige. 
They made their mark by defying author- 
ity, not by high grades. The object was 
to get away with as much as possible when 
teachers turned their backs. 

Outside of school, the kids made their 
own laws, and the gangs they belonged 
to enforced them. Anyone who didn’t be- 
long to a gang was a target for everyone 
who did. 

In George’s home, there was also an un- 
derlying violence that erupted when the 
pressures of hard times became too great 
to bear. When George was a boy. his 
father, a quiet, gentle man, lost the restau- 
rant he owned. Creditors descended on the 
household, coming to the door at all hours 
of the day and night to wave bills and 
shout threats. To pay his debts, George’s 
father had to take jobs in other people’s 
restaurants. George’s mother went to work 
as a cleaning woman in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. then later in a chewing gum factory. 
Both his parents fought a rever-ending 
battle against weariness and fear and 
debt. and sometimes their shattered nerves 
rebelled. 

The children in George’s family reacted 
in different ways. George’s older sister 
Mary found comfort in the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and tried to lead a Christian life. 
You could have stepped on her face. 
George believed, and she would say, “Oh, 
he didn’t mean that.” George’s older 
brother Bob found a way of life in passive 
resistance. He went his way quietly, and 
whenever the consequences were un- 
pleasant, he took them without complaint. 

But for George neither of these methods 
would do. The Church baffled him. Why 
should it ask money from the poor at every 
service? Why didn't it give them money 
instead? No, he wanted no part of the 
Church. Nor could he accept his lot pas- 
sively. as Bob did. When he was pushed. 
his instinct was to push back. Sometimes. 
it was to push first. Sometimes the pres- 
sures of bitterness, resentment and hatred 
built to such a point that fighting became 
a kind of welcome release. In self-defense. 
George gradually withdrew into himself. 
becoming proud and solitary. emerging 
from his aloneness only to strike out 
against the world—the world into which 
he’d had the misfortune of being born 
short, dark-eyed, poor and Greek. 

He had no friends. His family was the 
only Greek family in the predominately 
Irish neighborhood. and George refused 
to join their gang. He had to be free, he 
told himself; he couldn't be one of the 
“sheep.” 

Between classes and at recess. he stayed 
to himself; he was too proud to let anyone 
—anyone in this whole darn tough world— 


get close enough to see the cardboard in 
his shoes, the patches on his shirts and 
trousers. Resenting his aloofness, his class- 
mates stopped speaking to him at all. When 
they did, it was only to shout “Greaseball!” 
Then, George would wade into them, fists 
flying, unless he was too badly outnum- 
bered. Then he would prudently run away. 

Many times Bob would come home with | 
a black eye or a bloody nose intended for 
George. Born only a year apart, the boys 
looked so much alike, the gangs would 
mistake them for one another. Bob knew 
he was taking a beating for George, but 
he never complained. 





There was no justice... 


To George. the fact that Bob took his 
beatings was only one more example of 
the injustice of the world around him. He 
had seen his mother almost die because of 
a careless diagnosis made in a city hospital 
ward. He had seen the baskets of fruit sit- 
ting lushly in the A&P when his own 
stomach was empty. 

In the midst of a world such as this. 
George came to hate any form of author- 
ity—and to despise as “sheep” those who. 
without authority. allowed themselves to 
be pushed about. One could be strong, he 
came to believe. only by being entirely 
alone, dependent on no one (for everyone 
failed you). free of attachments to things 
as well as people (for things cost money 
and money was hard to come by). And to 
survive in his world, one needed to be 
strong. 

Eventually his parents were unable to 
control this sullen, unspeaking. unco- 
operative son of theirs. Their lack of com- 
munication became most terrible on the 
day when George somehow drove his 
mother to such a state of frustration and 
anger that she threw a dinner plate at 
him. It hit him in the back of the head and 
blood rushed out like a fountain. His 
mother was horrified at what she had done. 
“PI fix it.” she cried. But he would not 
let her near him. Wanting to punish her, 
he chose instinctively the cruelest way 
he knew. He warded her off until she wept. 
and then, his shirt stiff with blood, he 
walked out of the house. In the garage 
was an old car. bought in better times. 
George climbed into the back. The garage | 
had no heat. but he stayed there for hours. 
shivering as much with hate as with pain 
and cold. After that, whenever he needed 
a hiding place—and he was always run- 
ning from someone or something—he | 
would sit in the car. 

That was the tenor of his life. lonely 
and bitter. And all the while. love lay all 
around him, waiting eagerly for his word 
or gesture to call it forth. But George did 
not know the word. he never learned the 
gesture. He never knew how to let anyone 
help him, and he rejected the few who | 
tried. People called him “the kid who never 
smiles.” His own family knew him as an 
angry stranger in their midst. 

It was not until he was in his teens that 
he got his first inkling that the world con- | 
tained anything but violence and hate. The | 
summer before he entered high school, he 
heard of a children’s camp in the Poconos | 
where busboys could get good pay as well 
as free room and board. One day without 
explanation, he asked his mother to give 
him a blanket; nights. he had heard, were | 
cold in the Poconos. His mother refused | 
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on two accounts: first, she had no idea 
why he wanted a blanket, and secondly, 
there were barely enough for the family. 
George’s reaction was typical. He turned 
on his heel and walked out, letting weeks 
go by before he told his family where he 
was. 

He hitchhiked to the mountains and got 
the job. At night he almost froze to death, 
but he didn’t complain. In his usual man- 
ner, he ignored or insulted the other bus- 
boys, so they quickly came to dislike him, 
as he knew they would, and to leave him 
alone, as he hoped they would. He was 
rough on the young boys at camp. “I'll 
bat your head in, sonny! G’wan outa my 
way or I’ll drown ya!” was about all he 
said to them. Instead of running, the 
campers usually hung around to giggle, 
pretend terror or happily flail out at him 
with their little-kid fists. Whenever George 
had a free moment, he’d walk in the 
woods. Quiet, clean and private, they 
became his new hiding place. He taught 
himself to horseback ride and at night, 
when other camp employees drove into 
town, he’d take one of the camp horses 
and ride alone through his beloved woods. 
Since he had nothing to spend money on, 
he changed his tips and salary into big 
bills and—because his locker had no key 
—hid them all over his room. 

When the summer was half over, some 
money was stolen from a visitor. The camp 
director questioned the employees individ- 
ually. Almost unanimously they suspected 
the dark Greek boy who never smiled or 
talked. Finally they searched George’s 
room. Under his mattress, in the back of 
his closet, in an old pair of shoes, they 


found his horde of bills. 


Pint-sized angels 


Instantly the camp was in an uproar. 
George was hauled before the director 
and accused. He protested, but he knew 
it was useless. All his life he had been 
accused. When the director announced 
that George would be turned over to the 
police, George said nothing. 

And then the amazing thing happened. 
The little campers rebelled. They loudly 
proclaimed his innocence, and stormed 
the director’s cottage, and argued with the 
counselors. When they were not heeded, 
they banded together to announce a gen- 
eral strike: if George was arrested, they 
wouldn’t eat! 

The camp directors were alarmed. 
George was totally stunned. In all his 
life no one had ever believed in him, no 
one had ever risked anything for his sake. 
Now, out of nowhere, came a band of pint- 
sized angels proclaiming their faith in him 
—in the short, sullen-faced, friendless 
Greek. So overwhelmed was he that he 
hardly heard the director when he told 
George that since the “stolen” money was 
“recovered,” he had decided not to press 
charges; he hardly noticed that he and 
his belongings were hastily hustled out of 
the camp and onto a train back to New 
York. All he knew was that a brief glimpse 
of an unknown world had been given to 
him, and he was blind to everything else. 
He did not know that he had taken his 
first tiny step out of the self-imposed isola- 
tion in which he had always lived. 

Back in Flushing, broke and alone, the 
old world closed in once more. But not 





as dark as it had been. A glimpse of light 


remained. It was to widen slightly that fall, 
when he began high school. 

In his first week at school George ran 
smack into an old custom known as Senior 
Day. On that day, any freshman who wore 
red was hustled off to the auditorium by 
upper classmen to do penance. George, 
who had a red sweater, was captured and 
told that as punishment he was to get up 
on stage and sing. He couldn’t fight the 
whole school, so he obeyed. To everyone’s 
astonishment, including his own, he had 
a rather pleasant voice. They applauded 
him sincerely and called for more. Staring 
down at the smiling faces, it occurred to 
George that a mob was, after all, a pleas- 
ant thing to have on one’s side, and that 
it was possible that he had a gift for 
manipulating people. He looked around for 
a way to test this new possibility and 
found it in school politics. 

Before he was out of his freshman year, 
he had organized a new political party in 
the school. He, who had so adamantly re- 
fused to join anyone else’s group, dis- 
covered it was quite a different matter to 
have other people join his. He excelled 
in clever ways to win elections. While other 
parties’ candidates made dull speeches— 
George’s led parades and coined slogans. 
Other parties sought the votes of “influen- 
tial” upper classmen—George’s courted the 
impressionable freshmen who would be 
around for elections to come. With his 
new-found glory, George took his second 
step out of loneliness. On the surface, it 
was a big one. He was a wheel now, some- 
one to be reckoned with. Everyone in 
school knew him, and most of his class- 
mates respected him. 

But below the surface, he was still alone, 
still untouched. He never ran for an office 
himself, explaining carefully that his 
grades were not good enough, but actually 
he preferred to be the power behind the 
throne, the power that manipulated the 
strings that moved other people. He had 
acquaintances now, but still he had no 
one in whom he could confide his fears or 
shames—no friends. The violence was still 
within him, but now it exploded only on 
the football field, where George told him- 
self that the opposition line was the whole 
world. Fiercely, if secretly, he maintained 
his cherished independence. Especially 
where girls were concerned. 

He had girls now. Pretty, popular ones, 
eager for dates with him. He could have 
his pick. And pick he did—by his own 
standards. If a girl looked as if she ex- 
pected money to be spent on her—even 
the cost of a movie and a hamburger—she 
was out. He had no money. Whatever he 
made at odd jobs went to his still-strug- 
gling family. Most of the girls would have 
been happy to go Dutch or settle for school 
dances or afternoons at the city beaches, 
but George never dreamed of explaining 
anything to anyone. Instead, he simply 
dated girls who were unlikely to notice 
that no money was being spent. Finally 
he settled on one, a pretty girl named 
Toni. For a while he saw no one else. Then 
Toni did an unforgivable thing. She 
dropped by his house after school. 

In the way of life George had worked 
out for himself, visits to his house by any 
of his acquaintances or dates were strictly 
excluded. A visitor might observe that 
his family had less than their neighbors 
and pity George. He always arranged to 
meet people at school or on a street corner. 
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Sometimes he went to other people’s homes, 
but he never accepted anything to eat— 
that would put him under an obligation to 
return their hospitality. 

So when he walked in one afternoon 
and found Toni—who had long wondered 
why she had never met George’s folks— 
happily chatting with his mother (who 
was delighted, at long last, to meet one 
of George’s friends) he turned white. 
Within five minutes he had hustled Toni 
out of the house. Not long after, she was 
out of his life. It was a painful breakup. 
but in many ways he and Toni were be- 
coming too close—almost dependent upon 
each other. He could not tolerate the 
knowledge that he needed another person. 
He was still George Maharis, who wanted 
and needed no one. And he was going to 
stay that way. 


He hadn’t been cursed 


The next big change in his life came 
the year before he graduated. He joined 
the Marines. And there he made a friend 
—or rather, someone else made a buddy of 
him. And in the close-knit group of men, 
forced by barracks life to live together in 
harmony, George could find no way to 
shake loose the warm-hearted guy who 
was determined to like him and to share 
his inner life. Grudgingly, he gave in a 
little. 

And then the least predictable event 
of all occurred. George was transferred to 
a camp in the deep South. There for the 
first time, he found himself surrounded by 
a poverty that made his childhood seem 
like luxury. This was poverty that afflicted 
whole towns, whole generations in a row. 
Gradually, he came to understand that he 
had not been singled out, that he had not 
been uniquely cursed. He realized there 
were many, many others who suffered his 
fate and an even worse fate. He realized, 
too, that his parents were not to blame for 
what had happened to him—they had done 
their best in a situation which had de- 
feated many. They, too, had not been 
alone. 

He spent a good deal of his remaining 
time in the Marines pondering these things. 
He reached a number of important con- 
clusions. 

“I know now,” he said, “that there was 
a lot of love in my life when I was a kid— 
only I couldn’t see it. And when I did, I 
ran away from it. I guess I expected love 
to be all soft words and caresses. For 
some people in some worlds it is. But now 
I know love can be many things. Some- 
times love can be a hit on the head—like 
when my mother fired that plate at me, 
trying to straighten me out. Love can be 
taking someone else’s beating for him, the 
way my brother did. Love can be a punish- 
ment or a refusal or almost anything—if 
you just have the eyes to see it. Love was 
pretty heavily disguised in the world I 
lived in, and my eyes weren’t good enough. 
But when I came out of the Marines. I de- 
cided I was going to try to see straighter.” 

He went home from the Marines, and 
for the first time in his life, threw his 
arms around his mother and kissed her 
warmly. Holding her in his arms, he made 
the bravest decision of his life: he would 
try to break down the wall of isolation and 
defiance he had hidden behind for so 
long. He had learned to live with other 
people on the surface—now he would 





open his inner life and learn to love. 

That was a number of years ago. Today 
George Maharis wonders if he made up 
his mind too late. 

It is true that George has friends now, 
and fame and money. It is true that he no 
longer consciously rejects the girls he 
meets and dates—indeed, he sometimes al- 
most succeeds in taking the last necessary 
step—entrusting his heart and his hap- 
piness to a girl he can marry. 

But it is equally true that much of his 
nature still fights—successfully—against 
these goals. The litthe boy he once was 
keeps him living today in a tiny thirty- 
five-dollars-a-month slum apartment to 
which he could never bring a date. That 
little boy, still wary of attachments, still 
forces him to give away any piece of cloth- 
ing, any souvenir, of which he becomes too 
fond. That little boy still arranges his 
life so that he is cut off from the world 
whenever he is not working. He gets up at 
three in the morning to indulge the solitary 
hobby of painting, or to walk the streets 
of the city, dressed so casually that police 
have mistaken him for a vagrant. 

George realizes these things, and they 
terrify him. 

“All that I learned about love—what 
good will it do me if I found it out too 
late? If now that I want to love, I can’t? 
I’m still young, but sometimes I feel as if 
life is going by so fast—and I know the 
longer I wait, the more set in my ways I'll 
become, the harder itll be to make 
changes. And Ill have to change if I’m 
going to marry and have the family I want. 
I'll have to change—but how can I? Some- 
times I think, if I could just find a girl 
who’d let me be alone when I need to— 
then maybe... 

“But then I ask myself, what kind of 

relationship would that be? Is it pos- 
sible I’m just not able to give up enough of 
my independence—after all those years of 
having nothing else—to make a good, last- 
ing relationship with a woman? Maybe it 
is. And man, that scares me. It’s not so 
bad now, while I’m young and having fun 
—but what about when I’m fifty and girls 
don’t find me so attractive and the big 
show is over? What’ll I have then? What’ll 
I have to leave behind someday instead of 
the family and the memories I’d like to 
leave—a big bank account? 

“Look at this apartment of mine. I’m 
proud of it. When I first rented it I got it 
extra cheap because the last tenant had 
been lying dead in it for nine days before 
they found him, and the place stank. I 
had to wash it down and scrub it out 
with disinfectant. When even that didn’t 
get the smell out, I tore down the walls 
and put up new ones myself, with my own 
hands. Now I live here even though I could 
afford something better. I keep telling 
myself it’s because I don’t want to get 
tied down to some big fancy place I’d have 
to sell my soul to run, the way some actors 
do. But every now and then I have to ask 
myself, do I really hang onto it because 
I know I fixed it up all by myself—with 
no help from anyone, with not a touch of 
anyone else in it? See, it’s that the-rest- 
of-the-world-be-damned feeling coming 
back. I fight it, sure I fight it. But I'll tell 
you one thing—right now, I don’t know 
who’s gonna win!” —CHARLOTTE DINTER 


Be sure to see George on “Route 66” on 


CBS-TV every Friday at 8:30 P.M. EDT. 
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Continued from page 42 


had been ill with ptomaine poisoning, and 
she had conceived during the first week of 
her marriage. 

She had tried to travel with her hus- 
band and to be his good companion dur- 
ing the early months of their marriage, 
knowing how desperately—far more than 
the average man—he needed her. Yet, 
when her weariness grew too great, she 
had been persuaded by her husband and 
her parents to return to Sweden for a 
visit. Those weeks in her native land had 
given her new strength. 

Now she was back in California once 
more, living in the house she loved, the 
shelter she and her husband had planned 
as sanctuary for themselves and the chil- 
dren they hoped to have. 

The pain returned, more terrible than 
before. She tied a knot in the corner of 
the sheet and bit the fabric so as not 
to disturb her sleeping husband. 

The spasm passed and she dried her 
forehead with the back of her hand. The 
baby was not due for another month, so 
she must endure this false warning with 
the old, old fortitude of womankind since 
time began. 

She turned her thoughts to happy times 
—to the night she had met her husband. 
At first she had refused to go to the party, 
as she had refused many other invita- 
tions. Hollywood parties depressed her. 
Conversation moved too fast, and often 
the quips were too slick for her unsteady 
grasp of English slang. Frequently, a tipsy 
guest would undertake persistent pursuit. 
Maybritt felt herself to be isolated, ex- 
cluded, subtly different. 

It was Barbara Luna, who had worked 
with Maybritt in “The Blue Angel,” who 
suggested to Sammy Davis Jr. that he 
telephone May personally if he wanted 
the Swedish actress to attend the party 
Sammy and his parents were hosting for 
Dinah Washington. 

Maybritt had answered the invitation by 
saying, “No, thank you. I cannot be there. 
My mother is visiting me.” 

“Bring your mother,” Sammy had sug- 
gested. “We'd love to have her.” 

Instead, Maybritt brought a date to the 
party, a chap she had known for some 
time: a friend and nothing more. Almost 
immediately the friend went table-hopping, 
and Maybritt was alone. 

But across the room she met the eyes 
of a man who was, without effort, a cen- 
tral figure at any party. In that swift 
glance, a spark of understanding and kin- 
ship leapt from one to the other. Casually, 
he moved toward her corner, bringing her 
into the vortex of a group. Through a 
trick of timing known only to a genius of 
show business, he slowed the tempo of the 
conversation without stalling it. The party 
still swung, but lento, not adagio. The 
easier pace picked up and carried with it 
the girl who had been excluded. 

Sammy told Maybritt long afterward, 


“I go to lots of parties. I know what goes 
on in the minds of some people: Will I, 
as they say, keep my place? That’s the 
way it was that night. I was in the midst 
of the struggle again—trying to make 
them understand, without begging, that 
I was a human being . . . that although 
I knew they could tear my heart out if 
they chose, I trusted them . . . that I 
was not a freak, but a man with all the 
yearning for love and happiness they had. 
And right in the middle of all that, you 
walked in. I looked at you and you looked 
at me. Something happened inside and I 
cried out, in my mind, ‘Oh God! Don’t do 
this to me!’ But it happened. It clicked 
between us, and a door in my heart opened 
to a room I had never known before.” 


An odd courtship 


Theirs had been an odd courtship. They 
had moved in a group, in the midst of 
a perennial party. In Maybritt’s presence, 
Sammy once said to a member of his 
Singing & Marching Society, “Isn’t it 
wonderful to find a girl who’s lovely and 
intelligent and digs staying up until 6 
A.M. watching movies?” 

When Sammy went to London te ful- 
fill a night club commitment, Maybritt 
made arrangements to meet her father, 
Hugo Brigg-Wilkens, in England, so he 
could meet Sammy. 

Afterward, in describing those London 
days, May told a friend, “Sammy and I 
began by walking around the city in the 
wee hours of the morning . . . getting 
to the food depots already astir 
watching men wash the streets, passing 
sleepy workers on their way to work, be- 
ing stopped by beggars who, after a night 
in the park, are ready for the day’s ‘work.’ 

“Everything between us was natural and 
right. We could talk or not talk; we could 
look at a scene and know, without words, 
what we felt. We began feeling that we 
were quite happy together, that both of 
us were a complete unique thing, that 
we were no longer so lonely and sad. 
Contrary to what happens for most hu- 
man beings, our love began at daybreak, 
with the first sunbeam.” 

Sometimes Sammy talked at length 
about his boyhood in Harlem. Mainly the 
memories were a montage of stickball 
games on the street, forays in and out 
of gushing fire hydrants when the weather 
sizzled, nights spent backstage with his 
father and his uncle. He said, “My family 
was on relief, fighting to survive, for 
years. I was starving in vaudeville and 
burlesque from the time I was three years 
old. I never had a day of schooling in 
my life. I’ve never even been in a class- 
room. If I have kids, I want them to 
get as much education as possible. You 
know how some parents say, ‘I didn’t have 
an education and I didn’t have a car, 
and I didn’t do this or that, so my chil- 
dren are going to make it up for me. 
I’m not for that, but I do want them to 
have an education. Only educated people 
are able to survive.” 

And he said, “My father wanted me to 
become a big star. I watched acts and 
studied them from the time I was a little 
boy. I don’t know how to swim. I don’t 
know how to play baseball. I don’t know 
how to roller skate. I want my kids to 
do all those things—to have an ordinary 
childhood the way happy kids have it.” 


In the midst of her thoughts another 
paroxysm caught and shook May. It was 
violent; it had meaning and purpose. It 
would achieve something magnificent. 

But that other pain, the pain she had 
suffered when her friends warned her 
bluntly of the certain loss of her career 
and of other, more subtle, agonies should 
she marry Sammy Davis Jr.—did that 
pain have a meaning, a purpose? 

She had been courteous to her critics; 
she had accepted their predictions with 
grace, saying, “It is possible we may 
happen to find hotels where we are not 
allowed to stay as husband and wife. There 
may be some states where we will not 
be received in the families. There may 
be public places where we will be obliged 
to part, owing to the different color of 
our skin. Well, let it be so. We will avoid 
frequenting these hotels, these places, 
these friends, and it will not be a great 
sacrifice for us.” 

Sammy had said, “Actually, interracial 
marriages have a better chance for suc- 
cess than other marriages. I read about 
it in a survey by an English organization. 
The problems and pressures that surround 
a mixed marriage help bring a couple 
closer together. They have to stand to- 
gether against criticism.” 

And he answered the ultimate question 
with head-on resolve, “Of course we want 
children—about five hundred!” 


The time is now 


That had brought a thunderous denun- 
ciation from a Los Angeles social worker: 
“For the Davises to have a child is a plan 
of ultimate selfishness. Neither of them 
is considering the feelings of the child!” 

A faint light gleamed against the dra- 
peries as Maybritt awakened her husband. 
This could not be false. The time must 
be now. 

And, as uncountable millions of women 
have done since time began, and uncount- 
able millions will do in days that are 
to be, she reassured a man who could 
scarcely shave himself, who was frantic 
because he couldn’t find his left shoe. 
“Don’t worry,” she said. “Everything will 
be all right.” 

While he paced the floor, she sat be- 
fore her dressing room mirror applying 
lipstick, eye-liner, eye shadow, eyebrow 
pencil, and combed her long blond hair 
with infinite care. 

“Come on, Baby,” he said. “Are you 
okay? Let’s get going. The doctor said 
to like roll it.” 

“T will not come out of that delivery 
room looking like an actress in white 
makeup, giving up the last breath,” she 
said, and she added another brush of 
mascara. 

They drove through the mists of a Cali- 
fornia summer dawn. At the Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital, Maybritt was taken to 
her room in a wheelchair while her hus- 
band filled in the admittance forms. 

The doctor told Sammy, “Better have 
some breakfast. This may be a false alarm, 
not at all unusual for a first baby. We 
may send your wife home in an hour or 
two.” 

Sammy drank three cups of coffee in the 
hospital’s snack room. He is five feet six 
inches tall and has the complexion of 
freshly brewed java. He felt six feet seven 
inches high and as pale as Hamlet’s ghost. 
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As things turned out, it was not a false 
alarm and Sammy was standing in the cor- 
ridor as his wife was wheeled out of the 
delivery room. She said, “Hi!” and 
grinned. Her color was excellent: slightly 
suntanned with freckles showing through. 
Even her eyeshadow was unsmudged. 

Sammy rushed to the nursery and stared 
at his daughter. The statistical card on her 
basket read, “Davis—11:55 A.M., 7/5/61 
—female. Wt.—7 lb. 7 oz. Ht.—19 inches.” 

A nurse_said, “If she’d gone full term, 
she would have been a Valkyrie—probably 
ten pounds and twenty-one inches.” 

His eyes glued on the pink mite trying 
to gnaw her fist, Sammy asked the doctor, 
“Is she okay? I mean. ‘~ 

“All there,” said the doctor cheerfully. 
“T checked her over carefully. Right num- 
ber of fingers, toes, ears . . . she’s perfect. 
A little beauty.” 

If a beautiful child walks down a city 
street, every passing woman will notice the 
child, but not one man in fifty will pay 
the slightest attention. Yet, when a man 
looks upon his firstborn, he discovers in 
himself the very depths of awe, wonder 
and incredulity. Before him lies a miracle: 
love become tangible. 

Sammy Davis Jr. kissed his daughter 
with his eyes, and closed his fists in a 
shiver of rapture. He had once told an in- 
terviewer, “There are only three ways a 
colored cat can make it: as a fighter, a 
ballplayer, or an entertainer. But he’s got 
to make it, see? I remember one time a 
guy asked me, ‘How far you going to make 
it, Sammy?’ And I said, ‘I’ve got an agent, 
some material and talent.’ So the guy says. 
“Yes, but you’re colored.’ And I said, ‘I 
can beat all this.’ ” 

He had beat “all this,” and his success 
was to become his daughter’s heritage. 


White, black or polka-dot 


He telephoned the studio. announcing. 
“She’s a girl. This is the happiest day of 
my life.” 

When he stormed onto the set, he was 
welcomed with elaborate nonchalance. 
Somebody said, “Only one baby, Sammy? 
Coupla years ago in Canada—jackpot! 
Five kids at once.” 

Peter Lawford said, “Big deal. I played 
tennis all day yesterday, and I feel fine 
even though my youngest is only three days 
old. Why you sweatin’?” 

Dean Martin said, yawning slightly, 
“Amateurs. Now, take me—been through 
it nine times.” 

When Sammy’s grin remained glued, 
and he couldn’t think of anything to say 
except—“It’s a definite gas!”—friends 
pummelled his shoulder and shook his 
hand. Soon there was no mouth on the 
set without its cigar. 

One of the presents Sammy took to May- 
britt while she was in the hospital was a 
red and white polka-dotted dressing gown. 
It was an extension of a family joke. 
When news of Maybritt’s pregnancy had 
been printed, Sammy had told an inter- 
viewer, “I don’t care whether our kids are 
black, white or polka-dot—just as long 
as they say, ‘Yes, Daddy,’ to me.” 

Critics had branded the comment bad 
taste, without pointing out that the ques- 
tion itself had been inexcusable. By kid- 
ding the painful incident, it was made 
bearable. So Sammy and Maybritt laughed, 
and when mother and daughter were dis- 


missed from the hospital, Maybritt wore 
her polka-dotted dressing gown for all the 
world to see. 

Taking a five-day-old baby home from 
the hospital is, particularly for first-time 
parents, a nerve-wracking task. Maybritt 
and Sammy had been instructed in sterile 
techniques: the bottles must be boiled 
twenty minutes, the formula must be pre- 
pared under sterile conditions. 

The child’s head must be protected until 
the cranial cavity is closed by the matur- 
ing skull . . . the neck must be supported 

. . the total infant must be kept out of 
drafts, away from pets. and safe from 
germy adults . . . no one must smoke in 
her presence, and no one was to hold her 
except her nurse and her parents. 

It was impressed upon them that few 
organisms on earth are as helpless or 
fragile as a human baby. 

When Sammy and Maybritt emerged 
from the hospital, the infant held snugly 
in a pink blanket in her mother’s arms, 
twenty newsmen and photographers rushed 
forward to snap pictures and ask ques- 
tions. 

What color were the baby’s eyes? 

Blue, and almond-shaped, exactly like 
her mother’s. 

What color was the baby’s skin? 

Pink, like that of all newly-born citizens. 

Did she have hair? What color? 

A soft cap of light brown covered her 
beautifully shaped head. 

What was her name? 

Tracey Hillevi Davis. 
they liked the name; 
of Maybritt’s mother. 

After five minutes. 
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Sammy pushed his 


way forward, saying. “Okay. fellas, take 
it easy. I know you’re all fathers and will 


understand. We’ve got to go home. You can 
quote me as saying this is the greatest 
thrill in the world.” 

Incidentally. Sammy was not alone in 
his nervous excitement that day. A major 
Los Angeles paper burst forth with the 
headline, “Davis ‘in the clouds’ after seeing 
new son!” In the text. the child’s name 
was incorrectly recorded as “Tracy Hill- 
ary.” 

The three Davises drove to their beauti- 
ful home above the Sunset Strip and 
Tracey was installed in her white and 
yellow nursery opposite her parents’ bed- 
room. The nursery door bears the label, 
‘Tracey’s Room.’ On duty was the Cauca- 
sian nurse who will take Tracey through 
her years of babyhood—when she can 
persuade Tracey’s father and mother to 
relinquish the baby for a few moments. 

Sammy had hung blue, red, green and 
yellow balloons across the master bed- 
room, and across the width of one wall 
was a white paper banner bearing the 
greeting. “Welcome Home, Mama and 
Tracey.” 

In the bedroom, and throughout the 
house, were the presents sent to Tracey. 
There were silver baby spoons, silver 
porringers, silver cups, stuffed dogs, cats, 
and pandas; there were sweaters in half 
a dozen sizes, dresses, gold bracelets no 
larger than gypsy earrings, an add-a-pearl 
necklace. There were leather albums for 
her baby pictures, several pairs of ski 
boots and a pair of tiny snow shoes. 

In the living room stood stacks of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation. Out of 
hundreds of such messages there were only 
six hate letters, and they came—not from 
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the South—but from Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey. 

Harry Belafonte called the next day. He 
has a three-year-old son, also a child of 
a mixed marriage. Sammy says, “We were 
just clowning around, but we talked of 
announcing Tracey’s engagement to Har- 
ry’s son. May says the age difference is 
about right. I think they’d make a very 
nice couple!” 

That much of Tracey’s future settled, 
Sammy got out his camera and began to 
take pictures. Professionals agree that 
Sammy is a great photographer and could 
have become famous for his camera work, 
had he not gone the show business route. 


“It’s up to the world’”’ 


Obviously, Tracey will be one of the 
most photographed of children, but, says 
Sammy, “There aren’t going to be many 
layouts of the baby. We don’t want cover 
pictures of Tracey. What we want is dig- 
nity, and dignity is the reason our marriage 
has survived and will continue to survive.” 

And he says, “People ask how I’m going 
to raise my baby. We are going to raise 


her to be a normal little girl. Just a little 
girl. It’s up to the parents to see that the 
child remains a child in the home and is 
given the proper values in life. I don’t 
believe in saying to a child when it’s four 
or five years old, ‘Now, look, your mother 
is white and I’m Negro and you’re a mix- 
ture.” 

“By that time the child should already 
have a concept of the love its parents 
have for the child and for each other. Our 
daughter, naturally, will be reared against 
a strong religious background, one May 
and I share. This will give her spiritual 
strength. After that, it’s up to us to give 
her the moral strength that comes from 
love and understanding. 

“T'll tell you something: I have seen 
the children of mixed marriages and usu- 
ally, ninety percent of the time, they are 
beautiful. They get love and understanding 
beyond the usual, because the parents of 
such children have had to realize a greater 
love and understanding in the first place. 

“A big difference in a mixed marriage is 
made by the economic factor. If you’re 
poor, you realize poverty is next to hatred. 
We are lucky in having enough financial 





security to prevent that. Because of our 
situation, Tracey will be exposed to the 
best we can give her of both races. 

“As she grows up she will see the dif- 
ference in the races of her father and 
mother. She will know I’m a good father 
and a good husband, and that May is a 
good mother and a good wife, and she'll 
be able to see the great love we have be- 
tween us. 

“Protection can be given a child only to 
a certain degree, then you have to let her 
go on her own. We live in a changing 
world. It isn’t easy to bring up youngsters 
now, but from what I hear of history, it’s 
never been easy. 

“Still, I hope the time will come when 
there will be no danger of a chum of 
Tracey's suddenly turning on her and 
saying, ‘Your father is a nigger.’ 

“All children belong to the world, and 
the good and evil in it affect their lives. 
My baby belongs to the world, and what 
happens to my baby is up to the world.” 

—JuLia CorBIN 


Sammy Davis will soon be seen in 
United Artists’ production of “Soldiers 3.” 
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it is wanting to live. And in some ways 
this is the most frightening part—this 
desperate, frantic wish to live. Because 
without it, dying could become almost 
easy, desirable, almost welcome.” 

One thousand peopie listening to Eliza- 
beth Taylor tell how it feels to die and to 
be reborn, and only one man fully realiz- 
ing the unbearable agony, the acute suf- 
fering, the searing pain that lay behind her 
words. Eddie Fisher, looking up at his 
wife with pride. And undoubtedly with 
fear, too. 

What had he said recently when some- 
one asked him about the thirty-seven sing 
ing engagements he is supposed to have 
been offered since his opening in Las 
Vegas? “When Elizabeth makes ‘Cleo- 
ong you can be sure I’ll go along with 

er. 

Afraid to leave her alone. Afraid that 
suddenly, without warning, tragedy will 
stalk her again. Wasn’t it always that way? 
Just when they seem happiest, just when 
Liz seems the picture of health—illness 
strikes! 

PHorTop.Lay’s columnist Sidney Skolsky 
—he’d had the courage to point out the 
potential new dangers to Liz~involved in 
the studio’s decision to shoot “Cleopatra” 
in Rome. “I’m surprised by the foolish 
and dangerous announcement . that 
they’ve again switched plans on the filming 
of ‘Cleopatra,’ with Elizabeth Taylor,” he’d 
written. “They’ve decided to make most 
of it in Rome, mainly on sound stages. 
. . . Knowing how Elizabeth Taylor’s 
health failed her twice in London, I’d 
be afraid—if I were Liz Taylor (what an 


imagination!) or a studio executive—to 
risk a long winter’s filming in Rome... .” 

The voice of Eddie’s wife filled the huge 
room. Not a single person, among those 
thousands of men and women, stirred. 

“Throughout those many critical hours 
in the operating theater of the London 
Clinic, this wanting to live was so strong 
within me—so overpowering, so all-con- 
suming—that I remember it, strangely, as 
an incredible and agonizing pain. As if 
every nerve, every muscle, as if my whole 
physical being, was being strained to the 
point of torture—by this insistence upon 
life—to the last ounce of my strength, to 
the last gasp of my breath.” 

Eddie’s eyes did not leave Liz’ face for 
a moment. Those perfect features he was 
able to recall, in every minute detail, 
even when the two of them were apart. But 
he must not leave her alone—ever again. 

It had appeared as if it were going to 
be so easy—after they’d left The London 
Clinic and flown back to the United States. 
She’d take it easy for months, and slowly 
she’d recover her health. What had he 
said as they boarded the plane—“TI’ll be 
her nurse,” and he’d meant it. “TLC,” 
the doctor had prescribed, “better than 
the strongest anti-biotic.” Tender Loving 
Care. 

But it was difficult. What were the words 
she’d just spoken ?—“insistence upon life.” 
That was it exactly. Liz not only insisted 
upon life, upon staying alive, but she 
also insisted upon living every second to 
the full. He’s put the problem in plain, 
simple words recently, “The trouble is 
getting her to rest, because Elizabeth is 
such an up-and-at-’em gal.” 

There was that» business of staying up 
too late, for instance. The doctors had pre- 
scribed Tender Loving Care, but they’d 
prohibited drinking and smoking and late 
hours for her. She couldn’t be blamed, of 
course, for staying up with him till four 
in the morning after the Academy Awards. 
Sure, she’d almost fainted twice at the 
ceremonies, and her blood-clotted leg was 
aching, but they had just welcomed a new 
member of the family—a handsome little 


fellow named Oscar—whom they'd both 
desired for a very long time. That was 
miraculous medicine itself. 

The way she'd insisted on celebrating 
with him after his opening night at Vegas 
—that could be excused, too. It had been 
so long since he’d sung in public—too long, 
and she wanted to be there as much as he 
wanted her with him, so why not—just 
that once? 

Once—okay, twice—understandable, but 
three, four, five, ten, a dozen times and 
more: up late at night, going here, rush- 
ing there, dancing, singing, insisting upon 
life. Sometimes they didn’t get home until 
dawn was breaking. 

But he couldn’t tell her “No.” “Go slow,” 
yes, but not “No.” It was as if she was 
trying to make up for every second of 
life she’d been cheated out of there in 
the London Clinic, as if she was attempt- 
ing to recapture every minute—and there 
were thousands and thousands of them— 
she’d been deprived of in hospitals since 
she was a girl. 

A glass shattered on the floor, and the 
huge crowd shifted in their chairs. Some- 
body coughed. People at an adjoining 
table whispered, “Sssh.” Up on the dais 
Elizabeth Taylor, in a simple but stun- 
ning dress, ignored the noise and con- 
tinued. 

“But then gradually and inevitably and 
finally, that last ounce of strength was 
drawn—and there was simply no more 
breath. And no more life. 

“But yet slowly, as if its source of power 
were my own fading strength and inability 
to breathe, the hospital light hanging di- 
rectly above me faded and dimmed . . . to 
blackness. 

“And still, even in the terrible black- 
ness, there remained within me that stub- 
born insistence on living—on seeing that 
light again. But now, I could no longer 
move legs or arms or eyes or any part of 
me, or make any kind of sound. The black- 
ness grew blacker and deeper. I knew that 
by myself, physically, I could no longer 
fight alone for my life. 1 could no longer 
help myself.” 








Eddie rested his chin on his folded hands. 
At that horrible moment Liz was talking 
about—when the blackness of death bent 
to engulf her—he had not been able to 
help her either. He’d been waiting out 
in the hall, yet somehow he’d known what 
was going on in there in her room. He 
was fully aware of what was happening 
to her because he felt it was happening to 
him, too. The same blackness. If she were 
to die, he would die also. Not physically, 
perhaps, but death just the same. 

It was then, outside Liz’ room in the 
London Clinic, that he prayed with his 
entire being, as he had never prayed be- 
fore. 

Liz’ voice called him back to the pres- 
ent, to the big hall at the Beverly Hilton 
Hotel packed with a thousand people who 
had paid $2,500 a plate to support the 
merger of the Cedars of Lebanon and Mt. 
Sinai hospitals, to her own words. 

“And suddenly, it seemed as if I were 
filled with a thousand voices, deep within 
me, calling out desperately for help—with 
cries that could not conceivably be heard. 

“I have never known, nor do I think 
there can be, a greater loneliness. 

“Then it happened. . . . First, there was 
an awareness of the hands. How many I 
could not tell—they seemed to cover all of 
me. Pushing, pulling, pressing, lifting— 
large rough hands and smaller, gentler 
ones—insistently manipulating my body as 
if to force it to respond—in some way, in 
any way, even as a reaction to discomfort 
or pain. I can only forgive, I bless all 
those hands for the beating they gave me. 

“And then—the voices. From a great dis- 
tance at first, so far away they seemed to 
me forgotten voices I had once heard, and 
which now I seemed to remember. But 
ever so slowly they grew louder. And like 
the hands, some were gentle and some 
were harsh—some pleaded with me, some 
shouted—they cajoled and commanded me 
—I was to do what they said, somehow I 
was to bring myself to do what they de- 
manded of me—to cough, to move, to 
breathe, look—to live.” 

“To live’—that’s what she insisted on 
doing, living, every second, every minute, 
every hour of the day and night. Nothing 
he, or their friends or her doctors might 
say or do could stop her from living each 
day as if it were her last. His only choice, 
then, was to be close by her always, to 
never leave her alone for a second. Per- 
haps his love and his concern might make 
her take it easy. 

Sometimes his just being with her 
worked, not always but still . . . There’d 
been that business of entertaining the 
Moiseyev dance troupe, for instance. He 
and Liz had gone all out to show the 
visitors from Russia what America and 
Americans were really like. One after- 
noon they’d arranged for them to see 
movies at 20th Century-Fox. One night 
they'd thrown a real swank “capitalist” 
dinner party for them at L’Escoffier Res- 
taurant, in this very same hotel where Liz 
was now speaking. Then a couple of 
nights later they’d gone to the other ex- 
treme and taken the visiting dancers to 
P.J.s to hear some genuine American 
jazz. 

That had been quite a bash. Hot jazz, 
hotter dancing, and the hottest chili this 
side of the Mexican border. The Russians 
had flipped for it all, especially the chili 
and hamburgers. And then he _ himself 














had grabbed the microphone and sung 
songs in four different languages. 

Liz just couldn’t bear to sit still and 
watch the Russians dancing wildly to the 
jazz music. First she’d tapped her foot 
in time to the rhythm; then she’d leaped 
up and joined in the dance. Around and 
around she went. Then suddenly she’d 
slipped (that bad leg, the one that still 
had a slight limp) and almost fallen. 

He’d been at her side in a _ second, 
laughing the whole thing off and leading 
her back to their table. Just a little thing, 
really, but it was always the Jittle things 
—a cold, a slip, a chill—that led to more 
serious trouble for Liz. 

“I coughed. I moved, I breathed, and I 
looked. That hanging lamp—that most 
beautiful light my world has ever known 
—began faintly to glow again, to shine 
again.” 

Soon they’d be on the go once more, 
this time all the way to Russia as United 
States State Department envoys to the 
Moscow Film Festival. Sure, Liz should be 
resting before her coming operation to 
remove the scar tissue from her throat, 
but how could he tell her to stay home? 
Especially when she said, “If the State 
Department asks you to go, it must be very 
important.” 

Spoken like a true ambassador. Why 
she even had him doing it, talking like a 
diplomat: “Art has no iron curtain.” 

They were leaving tomorrow morning, 
just a few hours from now. Well, at least 
she’d agreed to stay overnight in New 
York to get some sleep before they flew 
on to London. And from there, thank God, 
Dr. Rex Kennamer, Liz’ personal physi- 
cian, would go along with them to Russia. 

Liz was nearing the end of her speech. 
He could tell this by the way her words 
were coming slightly slower, by the way 
she gripped the lectern a little more firmly. 

“I am quite sure death does not attend 
any particular church. And I am quite sure 
he practices neither discrimination nor 
segregation. In fact, in this angry world, 
the only thing which all of humanity may 
have in common might very well be 
death... .” 

She was finished. Then came the ap- 
plause and it was deafening. 

Now it was Eddie’s turn to address the 
gathering. From the dais his eyes sought 
out Liz and he said simply, “I have 
been witness to a miracle.” Then he sat 
down. 

The fund-raising began. Liz and Eddie 
pledged $100,000 and their service. Harry 
Karl promised $75,000. Producers and di- 
rectors and actors and businessmen an- 
nounced their contributions. Then it was 
announced that there would be a special 
hospital building that would bear Liz’ 
name, and the pledging began all over 
again in her honor. 

The pledges were totalled up and the re- 
sults announced: $7,000,000 had been con- 
tributed to the new Cedars of Lebanon- 
Mt. Sinai hespital. A gasp went up from 
the crowd. This was $4,000,000 more than 





speech and to her courage. 

Eddie circulated around, greeting and 
chatting with friends. He stopped at Harry 
and Debbie’s table and talked to them for 
a moment. 

Then across the room he saw Liz. She 
was smiling wanly, a little tired. Quickly 
Eddie hurried to her side. —Jare LYLE 
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“Lots of times I’ve been asked if I'd 
marry an actress,” Elvis was saying. 
“Well, I can tell you straight out that 
I don’t care what the girl I marry works 
at. It doesn’t matter to me what she does. 
I'll marry an actress or a schoolgirl or 
a telephone operator. What does it mat- 
ter? When I marry a girl, it will be be- 
cause I love her. If a guy marries a girl 
just because she’s famous or rich, he'll 
never make a go of it. My daddy met a 
woman with three little kids, and he 
married her. Oh, I know what people 
have been saying about him marrying a 
divorcée. Well, all I can say is this: My 
mother loved my daddy, so she would not 
have wanted him to live alone and un- 
happy... .” 

Did Elvis realize that his mother would 
have felt the same way about him? He 
thought about that question. 

“If Mom were alive today , I know she 
would want me to do certain things,” 
he said. “And so I pretend she is here, 
and I do them anyway . . . things like 
working hard but still getting enough 
rest, minding my manners and living 
a decent life. Whenever I think of doing 
something today, I always ask myself 
would my mother by happy and proud 
of the way I acted. If the answer is no, 
then I just don’t do it.” 

And so perhaps Elvis feels that while 
his mother wouldn’t want him to be lonely 
—as he is today—there still is no girl 
she really would have wanted him to 
marry. Who that girl will be, or whether 
she’ll ever come along, is something no- 
body knows . . . least of all Elvis. 

As we were talking, an extra—a young 
man about Elvis’ age—passed near the 
car, carrying a box lunch. He looked in 
at us, perhaps a bit envious of the cool 





interior of that long sleek car; then he 
walked on to a nearby tree, where he 
sat in the spare shade next to a couple 
of other young people. They began talk- 
ing animatedly, smiling and gesturing as 
they shared a joke. Elvis looked at the 
group thoughtfully, then turned back to 
me. 

“Maybe I sound ungrateful,” he said, 
“and I do have a lot to be grateful for.” 
He seemed to be trying to convince him- 
self. “I’m not the first boy who ever lost 
someone he loved—but I can only feel 
strongly my own loss. If I live to be a 
hundred she’ll always be with me in my 
| Perry 

Suddenly he broke in on himself. 

“I don’t know what set me to talking 
so much,” he said apologetically, “ex- 
cept maybe today I really need to talk 
to someone. I get awful lonely sometimes, 
and I need to talk. Sometimes I even talk 
to my mother. I sit alone and talk to 
her just like she was in the same room 
with me . . . and you know, I feel she 
is. She is still so close sometimes that I 
feel as if I could reach out and touch 
her and kiss her, and feel her arms 
around me. Does that sound silly? 


**I’'d like to settle down’’ 


“What did we start to talk about? Oh, 
yeah.” And he laughed. “Me and mar- 
riage. Well, sure. As I said before, I'd 
like to settle down—maybe I will soon. 
I’m getting tired of dating, the routine 
... you know ... and it’s hard for me. 
Because, let’s face it, I’ve been hurt. Hurt 
by girls I thought liked me, who only 
used me for publicity. I guess I can’t 
blame some of them, because sometimes 
they’ve been tricked or trapped into talk- 
ing about dates they’ve had with me. Only 
I wish someday I would meet a girl who 
didn’t find the need for sharing our dates 
with reporters.” 

He looked down at his hands, then 
out the window at the scraggly landscape 
—the stunted trees and powdery soil. But 
his thoughts weren’t out there. Or even 
with the girls. They were with a happi- 
ness that was long ago and far away. 

“When I think back to the years when 
the three of us were together . . .” he 
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began. He bit his lips, stopped, then be- 
gan again slowly. “We never had much. 
My folks could never really afford to 
buy me stuff. But at Christmas time they 
always managed to scrape a few dollars 
together so I’d have a visit from Santa 
Claus.” He smiled at the memory—ten- 
derly—but the smile faded as quickly as 
it had come. “I never appreciated those 
lean years until now . .. when I can afford 
anything except the one thing in this 
world I want most—my mother. 

“Having more cars or houses or clothes 
than you can use—that doesn’t make for 
happiness, and don’t let anyone kid you. 
It has to come from inside. It comes if 
you have a loving home . . . close family 
ties. If you’re with the people you love 
best, then you have happiness. 

“When my mother first died, I couldn’t 
believe it. I kept asking myself, ‘Why? 
Why did it have to happen?’ I wanted 
so much to make her life beautiful . . . 
to give her everything . . . to make up 
for all the things she and my daddy did 
without, to buy things for me.” 

If Elvis was unusually close to his 
mother—if he finds it impossible to ban- 
ish her from his thoughts for even a 
day—he also loves his father deeply. He 
sympathizes with Vernon Presley’s efforts 
to build a new life, now that his Gladys 
is dead. 

“It took my daddy time to find the 
right person,” he pointed out. “It took 
two years before he remarried. But it 
can’t be counted in terms of years, days 
or months. Until he met his new wife 
he was a very miserable, unhappy man. 
He came over to Germany with me and 
he tried to seem happy, but I knew he 
was miserable. .. . When he found some- 
one he loved, he decided to get married. 
Sure we discussed it, but he didn’t ask 
my permission.” Elvis laughed at the 
thought of such a thing. “After all, he’s 
my father! And whatever he does, I re- 
spect him. What he does to make himself 
happy is none of my business, and | 
would never give him advice unless I 
saw him about to do something I felt 
he’d regret. 


“Only one mother .. .’’ 


“After all, I had only one mother, and 
she is gone . . . and now I have only 
one father, and whatever he wants to do 
is fine. I’m not going to have it on my 
conscience that I ever said or did anything 
to hurt him.” 

Of his stepmother, Dee Dee, Elvis said, 
“She is a nice person. She’s had a lot 
of disappointments and unhappiness in 
her own life. She knows how I feel about 
her: that I will respect her because she 
is my father’s wife. But I told her from 
the beginning—I told her straight out— 
that I only had one mother in this world 
and I'll never have another mother, or 
call another woman mother. -Nobody can 
ever come even close to. taking my moth- 
er’s place.” 

Clearly Elvis is determined to treat his 
stepmother with friendship and courtesy. 
To do less would be a violation of Gladys 
Presley’s own teachings. For throughout 
Elvis’ poverty-stricken childhood, when 
the family seldom had enough for itself, 
his mother emphasized the importance 
of religion and the virtues attached to it. 
This is why Elvis’ first two in-person per- 











formances after his discharge from the 
Army were both charity shows. The first 
was held in Memphis last February 25th, 
to benefit local charities. The second took 
place exactly a month later, in Hawaii, 
on behalf of the U.S.S. Arizona memorial 
fund. The proceeds of the two shows added 
up to well over $100,000. So far, Elvis 
has yet to make a post-Army personal 
appearance for his own benefit, and this 
is almost unheard-of for a star who can 
command the huge fees he is constantly 
being offered. He knows that his mother 
would have wanted it this way, and that’s 
reward enough for him. He has tried to 
follow her ethical pattern throughout his 
life, and he feels this is the real reason 
for his success. 

“T have a powerful faith in God and 
His will,” he told me. “I don’t know why 
I was singled out for success or fame, but 
in my heart I believe part of it is because 
I have always tried to live my life being 
good. I deeply believe that the way a 
person lives contributes to his success. 


“Some things you don’t question”’ 


“You know, that reminds me of a story. 
Maybe it doesn’t fit, but I’ve never told 
anybody before, and it’s a story I'll al- 
ways remember. ... When I was a kid, 
there was a very rich man in our town. 
He owned a big plantation and he had 
a lot of poor sharecroppers working for 
him. He was mean—treated them like 
dogs. Then once there was a spell when 
we had no rain. Well, that man thought 
some of his crops would be ruined, and 
he got mad . mad at God! He ran 
out in his front yard and he looked up 
at the sky, and began cursing God. And 
right then and there a flash of lightning 
came and he was struck dead. That’s the 






God’s truth. I know it sounds weird, but 
it happened. In this world, there are things 
you just don’t question. .. .” 

Elvis was silent again, brooding on this 
strange memory from out of his child- 
hood. Then he brightened. “You know, 
I’ve been lucky. My folks always explained 
right from wrong, and reasoned with me. 
Sure I did some bad things when I was 
a kid. . I remember once, when I 
was real little, I stole a chicken. When 
my mother found out, she made me take 
it back. I did, then when I got home she 
gave me a good whippin’. I’m not ashamed 
to say that in my day I’ve been whipped 
plenty for doing things I shouldn’t have. 
But always, when they punished me, my 
folks explained why and I never 
got a licking I didn’t deserve. Why, even 
just before my mother died, when I was 
already grown and on my own, if I did 
anything wrong I still got bawled out 
like I was a baby!” 

The group of extras under the tree had 
finished their lunches and were walking 
back to the set. The sun continued to 
beat down mercilessly on the scattered 
clumps of mangrove and the small pal- 
mettos, but it was time to go back to 
work. 

Elvis suddenly noticed his uneaten box 
lunch. He picked it up to take it back to 
the set where he could grab a bite between 
takes. 

“Well, I’ve got to get back now,” he 
said. “See you again.” Then with a sud- 
den and surprisingly shy smile, “. . . and 
thanks for letting me go on about my 
mother. It still helps me to be able to 
talk about her with someone. It helps 
a lot.” THE Enp 


Elvis Presley will soon be seen in the 
Paramount Pictures’ film. “Blue Hawaii.” 
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angina pectoris, he crept upstairs, took an 
old Civil War revolver out of a cabinet, 
put it into his mouth and pulled the trig- 
ger. (Years later, Ernest was to receive a 
Christmas present from his mother—a 
package containing the same gun with 
which his father had killed himself.) 

It was at Fossalta on the Italian Piave, 
on July 18, 1918, that nineteen-year-old 
Ernest first experienced “a fear of his own 
fear” that was to. bring about “the life- 
long need to test his courage.” As a volun- 
teer soldier in the Italian infantry, he was 
injured seriously by an Austrian trench- 
mortar while giving out chocolate bars to 
three Italian soldiers. 

He was to write later, “I died then. I 
felt my soul or something coming right out 
of my body, like you’d pull a silk hand- 
kerchief out of a pocket by one corner. It 
blew around and then came back and went 
in again. I wasn’t dead any more.” 





He wasn’t dead, but with his legs badly 
shattered he carried one of his three com- 
panions back to safety. (The other two 
soldiers were dead.) A machine-gun burst 
hit him in back of the knee and he was 
out for good. 

Three months later he was released from 
the hospital after having been given a bone 
graft, a new aluminum kneecap, and two 
decorations. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
pieces of shrapnel had been found in his 
body. 

That blast of mortar fire and burst of 
machine-gun bullets had also presented 
him with the subjects that were to dom- 
inate his writing, and the obsessions that 
were to shape his life: fear, courage, death. 

Gary Cooper’s destiny was also thrust 
upon him violently. After having said good- 
by and good riddance to his English Little 
Lord Fauntleroy suit, he slipped back into 
his American jeans and old shirt and went 
to high school in Helena, Montana. 

One day, when he was thirteen years 
old, he was riding with a friend in a Model 
T, when the brakes failed to hold. His pal 
was thrown clear, but Coop was pinned 
under the overturned car. His leg was 
broken and he suffered what the doctor 
diagnosed as “torn ligaments in the hip.” 

For a while he hobbled around on 
crutches, and then his doctor suggested he 
go to his father’s ranch at the head of the 
Missouri River near the Big Belt Moun- 
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continued from page 62 


for your fashion score 


Even if you “string” (a series of strikes in a row) every time you bowl, you 
won't have fun if your fashion score isn’t as perfect as your bowling form. 
Bowling requires flexibility and grace, so wear full skirts and beware of 
slacks unless you are figure perfect. Loose sweaters, blouses, and under- 
garments are breathing aids, and ankle socks or stretch tights keep your legs 
neat and pretty. Save your baubles, bangles, and beads for other occasions, 
as earrings have a way of flying off, and bracelets and beads are distracting 


and may even interfere with your stride. All add up to freedom-bowling 
fashion key. 


for your beauty score 


“Powder Puff” in bowling slang is a slow ball—and you'll be, too, if you wield 
a makeup puff too often. Solution: a smoothie of a foundation with powder 
built-in. You won’t shine, except at the game! Neaten your hairdo with a rib- 
bon bandeau, or twirl it atop your head like Anna Maria, secure with combs, 
a mist of hair spray. Pretty pins: legs that are fuzz-free, feet protected by 


a dash of antiseptic powder. 
where to buy Puortoptay fashions 


The fashions shown on pages 61 through 63 are available at the stores listed below, or 
write manufacturer for the store nearest you. Mostly, they're at better stores everywhere. 


Pendleton sweater and skirt 


BOSTON, MASS. ...ccccccces JORDAN MARSH 
NEW YORK, N.Y. ..ccccccccccces WALLACHS 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. ...---.0e0. FRANK BROS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. .. WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


or write: Pendleton Woolen Mills, 218 Southwest Jefferson St., Portland, Ore. 


Pandora sweater and skirt 


na ceemneed FILENE’S 
een THE FAIR 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ...... THE EMPORIUM 


or write: Pandora Knitwear, Inc., 1407 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Jantzen wool tweed dress 
write Jantzen, Inc., P. O. Box 3300, Portland, Ore. 





tains, about fifty miles away from Helena, 
to recuperate. Because every step he took 
caused him excruciating pain, he preferred 
to ride. He spent about two years at the 
ranch, most of the time in the saddle, and 
learned to anticipate every move of his 
horse so as to lessen the pain in his hip. 
When he had to walk, he affected that 
characteristic rolling gait which years 
later, when he was a movie star, studio 
press agents characterized as the “typical 
cowboy walk.” 

It was this superb horsemanship, gained 
during his two years of convalescence, that 
led Coop to his first movie job. Some cow- 
boys from Montana told him he could 
make ten dollars a day riding a horse in 
a Tom Mix picture—five dollars extra if 
he would take a fall while his mount was 
galloping. His reaction was one of amaze- 
ment. “You know,” he said, “it seems like 
a right nice way to make a living.” 


Baptism by violence 


Well, it wasn’t all “nice.” Like Heming- 
way, Cooper had had his baptism by 
violence, and in the years that followed 
he, too, had to test his own courage 
many times. In the early days as a movie 
stunt rider, every inch of his body was 
bruised, and his hip ached something awful 
each time he climbed on a horse. (An X- 
ray, taken years later, showed that his 
early Model T accident had opened a 
wide crack in his hip bone.) At one time 
or another, he damaged his right shoulder, 
contracted yellow jaundice, developed 
ulcers, suffered four hernias, and was 
bitten by a star—a dog; hooked by steers, 
kicked by mules, almost drowned, knocked 
down by dynamite, beaten up by a fellow 
actor, wounded by a blank cartridge, 
burned in a dressing room fire, partly 
deafened by an explosion and generally 
manhandled and mauled. 

He summed it all up neatly: “Most of 
my life I’ve been held together by band- 
aids.” 

For fun he went hunting in Africa, and 
fishing on uncharted streams. 

Wound for wound, scar for scar, Hem- 
ingway matched Cooper. Once he shot him- 
self in the foot while sniping at sharks 
during a fishing expedition. In London in 
1944, during the blackout, the taxi in 
which he was riding smashed up, and fifty- 
three stitches were taken in his head. But 
despite his doctor’s objections, he left the 
hospital and pushed off to the Normandy 
beachhead in an attack transport. Five 
years later he was shooting birds near 
Venice when a tiny fragment of shotgun 
wadding flicked into his eye. Severely in- 
fected with acute blood poisoning, it took 
sixteen million units of penicillin to save 
his life. 

Only once did he walk away from a war 
unscratched. During the Spanish Civil 
War, which he covered as a newspaper 
correspondent, he was sitting in a hotel 
room at his typewriter when three artillery 
shells sailed in the window, flew over his 
head and went out through the far wall. 
The papers on his writing table fluttered 
to the floor, but nothing else in the room 
was disturbed. 

Women often ask the question: Why do 
men like Cooper and Hemingway go out of 
their way to look for danger? For that 
matter, why does any man? 

A well-known psychologist gives one 














answer: “Men resent being tied down, 
resist being molded into a woman’s idea 
of what a man should be like. If a woman 
would treat her husband as if he were still 
a bachelor, someone to attract and interest 
rather than subdue, then maybe her mate 
would find her as exciting as hunting or 
fishing or anything else by which he tries 
to escape.” 

Frank Cooper, the boy who didn’t want 
to be stuck in a little Lord Fauntleroy suit, 
became Gary Cooper, the man who wished 
to be only himself, without any woman 
pushing him into anything. Not that 
women didn’t try to rope, hog-tie and put 
their special brand on him. Lots of them 
tried and lots of them failed. 


He married his girls 


Hemingway, too, had his share of 
romances that didn’t “take,” except that 
he always married the girl. There was his 
first wife, Hadley Richardson, who bore 
him a son, but who tried to keep him home 
by the fireside when he wanted to be out 
chronicling the activities and antics of “The 
Lost Generation,” in Paris during the ’20s. 
After divorcing her in 1927 he married 
Pauline Pfeiffer, who bore him two sons. 
She was wealthy and a society lady; she 
tried to change him and he ended up by 
divorcing her. Then came Martha Gell- 
horn, and that marriage also was termi- 
nated in a divorce court. 

Shortly after the end of World War 
II, Hemingway met the non-demanding 
woman he’d always been searching for. 
She was Mary Welsh, also a writer, a trim 
little blonde who understood his love of 
adventure because she herself shared it. 
It was “Miss Mary,” as he always called 
her (she called him “Papa”), who was 
with him that near fatal day when their 
plane crashed in the wild elephant and 
crocodile country of Uganda, on the Upper 
Nile. A search plane spotted the lifeless 
wreckage, and the world was informed that 
Ernest Hemingway was dead. 

But he lived to laugh at his obituaries. 
Although he suffered a burned arm, a 
skull fracture, a broken spine and a rup- 
tured kidney—and Miss Mary had some 
broken ribs—he staggered out of the jungle 
after two days. He had his wife on one 
arm, and a bunch of bananas and a bottle 
of gin in his free hand. “Miss Mary had 
never seen a plane burn before,” he said, 
“and that is a very impressive sight— 
especially when you’re in the plane.” 

For fifteen years they were inseparable, 
because she went where he wanted to go. 
He summed up his feelings and their love 
in a simple sentence, “We’re so happy it’s 
sinful.” 


“Without her—empty .. .”’ 


Once at his home at Finca Vigia in Cuba 
he said, “When she is away, the Finca is 
as empty as the emptiest bottle, and I live 
in a vacuum that is as lonely as a radio 
tube when the batteries are dead and 
there is no current to plug into.” 

Coop met his own “Miss Mary” in 1933 
at a party. Her name was Veronica, she’d 
made a few movies under the name of 
Sandra Shaw, but he called her “Rocky.” 
She’d fallen in love with him before they'd 
met. As a college girl she’d seen Coop on 
the screen in “Morocco,” and that was it. 
And when Gary saw her, that was it, too. 





They were married in 1934 and lived 
together happily for twenty-seven years, 
except for three years, starting in 195], 
when they separated. Eventually Coop 
returned to his wife. She said simply, “It 
was worth waiting to have him come back.” 


Shared life and death 


From then on, Coop shared his life with 
Rocky—and he shared his death with her, 
too. She was the only one who knew that 
he was dying. 

At the Friars Club testimonial dinner 
held for him in January, he kept his secret 
from the world. It was only after the 
Academy Award presentations in April, at 
which Jimmy Stewart, in accepting a 
special Oscar for Coop, said, “We’re very 
proud of you, Coop. All of us are tremen- 
dously proud,” that the news leaked out. 
Gary Cooper was dying of cancer. 

Dr. Rex Kennamer, who'd had to break 
the bad news to him originally, recalled, 
“He didn’t say anything when I told him. 
He never even flinched. I left him and 
later got a phone call from him. He said, 
‘Young fellow, I know you were a little 
nervous about telling me the news. I just 
want you to know I appreciate it. Thanks 
for telling me.’ ” 

Hemingway, too, realized he was very 
ill, yet he hoped to make one more trip to 
Africa with his friend, Gary Cooper. Coop 
was one of two movie stars (Marlene Diet- 
rich was the other) whom Papa liked. And 
he couldn’t stand the way Hollywood 
“massacred” his stories in the process of 
transferring them to the screen. When he 
went to “The Sun Also Rises,” he declared, 
“Silliest damn thing I ever saw!” After he 
viewed “The Killers,” he yelled, “Get me 
to the bathroom—I’m going to be sick!” 
He thought that Cooper personally had 
done a good job in “A Farewell to Arms,” 
but couldn’t take the happy ending they’d 
tacked on it. Only “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls” pleased him. He said to Coop, “You 
played Robert Jordan just the way I saw 
him, tough and determined. Thank you.” 


The plans didn’t work 


But his plans for “one more safari” 
didn’t work out. Twice he was a patient at 
the Mayo Clinic, and for long stretches. He 
was treated for high blood pressure and 
incipient diabetes (the ailment that had 
caused his own father to kill himself). His 
fits of depression were so severe that he 
was given shock treatment. 

Papa’s friend Coop “beat him to the 
barn” and died peacefully in his sleep 
after a four-month battle against cancer. 
Rocky and Maria were at his bedside. 
Severely depressed by his friend’s death 
and his own fading powers, Hemingway 
returned to his Ketchum, Idaho, home aft- 
er a long stay at the Mayo Clinic. One 
night, shortly after his return, he had din- 
ner with his wife, and later, while he 
brushed his teeth, she sang him an Italian 
folk song—Tutti Mi Chiamano Bionda 
(Everybody Tells Me I’m Blond). He 
joined her in singing the last line. 

The next morning at 7 a.m. he went 
downstairs in his pajamas, took a 12-gauge 
hunting gun from the rack, put the barrel 
in his mouth and pulled both triggers of 
the hammerless tandem mechanism. 

Coop and Papa had made their last 
safari, after all. —Paut ANTHONY 
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RUPTURE-EASER 
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Double... 5.95 
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A strong, form-fitting washable support 
for reducible inguinal hernia. Back lacing adjustable. 
Snaps up in front. Adjustable leg strap. Soft, flat groin 
pad. No steel or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. 
Also used as after operation support. For men, women, 
children. Mail orders give measure ar 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. Mike 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment. form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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Washes Hair Shades Lighter Safely! 


Watch your blonde hair come to life with this new 
home shampoo. BLONDEX CREME SHAMPOO 
e ra 


gives hair t diant shine and sparkling golden 
color men love. Contains lanolin to leave hair soft 
and easily-managed and ‘miracle’ ANDIUM to 
lighten and shine as it shampoos. Gives your hair 
lovely lustre and flattering lightness. Get a jar 
today — at drug and department stores. 


so veer! sd RODD] DL, @ rowder Form 











SONG POEMS Wanted 


Popular, Rock & Roll, Country & FOR 
Western, and Sacred Poems need- 
ed AT ONCE! Send YOUR a NEW SONGS 
today for prompt FREE EXAMI- 
NATION AND APPRAISAL. & RECORDS 


SONGCRAFTERS, Studio M 


6145 ACKLEN STATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 










Be a Hotel- Motel 
H oO Ss t tS Ss _ Enjoy Your Work! Fascinating 


positions in the hotel, motel 
and hospitality field as Hostess, Execu- 
tive Housekeeper, Manager, etc. June 
Young writes: ‘‘Am Club Manager- 
Hostess and find it very interesting 
work.’’ Write for FREE book. ‘‘Your 
Golden Opportunity.’’ Approved for ALL 
>}. Veteran Training. Lewis Hote! Training 
be School, Sta. GR-118-01, Washington 7, 
bd : me D.C. 46th Year. 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF (ay <4 


You never tried anything 
so wonderful for bunions as & 
Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer : ‘ 
of soft rubber. Relief is immediate. Helps hide 
bulge and preserve shape of shoe. 75¢ each. If not 
obtainable locally, send price with shoe size and 
width and state if it is for Right or Left foot. 

DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. 2U36, Chicago 10, Illinois 















NEW CHEMICAL CRYSTALS 
Safely CURLS, WAVES HAIR 
Without Permanent Waving 


No matter how straight and hard to 
curl your hair is, just stir a spoon- 
ful of new discovery KASACURL 
HAIR WAVING CRYSTALS in a 
giass of water. Comb through hair, 
put up on reg. curlers or pins. 
Overnight hair takes on soft lustrous 
casual waves and curls as lovely as 
natural wavy hair. Safe for all 
types hair, even dyed hair. And 
: no matter how damp or rainy the 
. “<< weather, your KASACURL stays in 
gust as neat and wavy the 7th day as the 
first. Rich in protein, conditions 
coms dry hair. It's amazing! Guarantee, satis- 
faction or money back. Send $1.10 tax 
IN included for a full year’s supply. If C.O.D. 
postage extra. Write: 


FLEETWOOD CO., Dept. 500-G 


427 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 


Hair 
OF Face 


Lips 
Chin, Arms, Legs 


Now Happy! 1 had ugly superfluous hair... 
was unloved . . . discouraged. Tried many things 
+ «+» even razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I 
developed a simple, painless, inexpensive method. 
It has helped thousands win beauty, love, happi- 
ness. My FREE book, ‘‘What I Did About Superfiu- 
ous Hair’’ explains method. Mailed in plain enve- 
lope. Also Trial Offer. Write Mme. Annette 
Lanzette. P. O. Box 4040, Merchandise Mart, 
Dept. 519, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Continued from page 37 


“[’ll never forget that I’d be nothing with- 
out them—my fans, I mean.” 

But the Tony Curtis we’ve been hearing 
about lately just doesn’t seem to fit those 
lines—as a star, a husband or as a man. 

At the wedding of Sharon Hugueny and 
Bob Evans you showed up alone. They 
said you wept during the ceremony, Tony. 
And it was the first time your closest 
friends had ever seen tears in your eyes. 
If Janet had been with you, and if Janet 
had cried, that would have been different 
because Janet, as you yourself told us, is 
so sensitive she weeps during Donald Duck 
cartoons. 

But these were your tears, Tony. And 
it takes deep, powerful tremors in a man’s 
soul to cause him to cry. 

Yes, it’s been said that you cried, Tony. 
And a thing like that, true or untrue, 
makes people stop and stare. 

It was also reported that you have been 
seen in a certain Hollywood night spot— 
stag. Those who say they saw you there 
insist that you seemed to be a man in 
search of something. That sometimes you 
turned suddenly at a voice, a passage of 
music or some other sound. And when 
you turned, your face expressed a hope 
that what you see is what you are looking 
for. 

Others reported that you sat under the 
club’s piano—brooding. Brooding about 
what, Tony? You would be surprised at 
how many people wonder what your an- 
swer might be. 

As an individual you have every right 
to reply. “None of your business.” 


What about Janet? 


Okay, let’s forget about it—temporarily. 

Now for the reports about you and 
Janet. 

As a general rule the togetherness, the 
oneness that you and Janet have always 
created, seems to be weakening. The ring 
of sureness and security that once seeped 
into every word you and Janet spoke, 
appears to be missing. It is not easy to 
detect, but as we write we remember some- 
one asking the other day, “How is it going 
between Tony and Janet?” 

We said that as far as we knew you 
were happy—but not as exuberant as you 
used to be. That’s what we said, but the 
firmness we once felt in this answer wasn’t 
there. Mostly, because these days, when 
you and Janet do appear together in 
public, we miss the happiness that once 
glowed from your faces. 

One observer recently commented, after 
seeing you at a Hollywood gathering, 
“Tony seems to be looking without seeing, 
these days. I said, ‘Hi, Tony.’ He said, 
‘Hello, Fred.’ ’'ve known Tony for years. 
My name is Don.” 

Let’s face it, Tony, whether you like 
it or not you live in a goldfish bowl. You 
are a star. So is Janet. The whole world 


wanted it that way—and so did you, Tony. 

It seems to be the rule that when stars 
are asked whether their marriage is shaky 
they answer “Ridiculous!”—even though 
a divorce may be in the offing. 

In your case those same questions have 
been asked. And you have answered, “Ri- 
diculous.” 

We believe you, Tony. We believe you 
for many reasons—the most important one 
being we want to. 

Throughout the years, you and Janet 
have been loyal to your fans, cooperative 
with the press and obviously grateful for 
your fame. 

But now, Tony, and we hope you'll for- 
give us for this, we think it’s time you 
opened your eyes. It is time you faced the 
fact that, in your particular position, any 
form of behavior that seems mysterious 
or odd or contrary to the habit-shaped 
minds of the public, stimulates the talk 
game that the public loves to play with 
married stars. 

It’s a talk game that goes, “It’s their 
tenth anniversary. . . . I wonder if they’re 
tired of each other? . . . You know how 
those stars are... . I’ll bet the marriage 
won't see the eleventh anniversary.” 

This is what is happening when the 
names Tony Curtis and Janet Leigh are 
mentioned. 

It can be stopped, Tony. You can stop it. 





is it your fault? 


You could put an end to this nonsense 
by opening your eyes to the fact that you 
are unwittingly contributing to the rumors. 

You can stop it by opening your eyes 
to the fact that while you have always been 
cooperative in the past, of late it’s only 
Janet who’s been giving interviews. You 
have not, in recent months been “avail- 
able.” 

What we’re trying to point out, Tony, 
is that in 1961 your actions, however in- 
nocent they may seem to you, are raising 
eyebrows. To the public, much of what 
you have been doing seems “odd.” 

Take. for instance, your legal action 
against M-G-M over “Lady L” (a movie 
we understood you did not want to make). 
When this news was coupled with the 
report that you had entered a hospital be- 
cause of “tension” the rumors flew. 

Why? Because such action suggested. 
quite reasonably, that you are experiencing 
emotional turbulence. Then after it was 
reported that your doctors told you to 
“take it easier,” you hustled to Chicago 
and worked harder than ever doing public 
appearances. 

Rumor artists like that word “tension,” 
Tony. It opens up fantastic avenues for 
their imaginations. It suggests anything 
and everything. It connotes professional 
pressure and dissatisfaction. It hints of 
marital discord. It reeks of personal un- 
happiness, insecurity, boredom. It can 
mean anything to anyone—if the truth is 
not immediately forthcoming! 

One reason the truth is not in print is 
because you have decided not to cooperate 
with the press. Unfortunately, in the mind 
of the public, this suggests that maybe the 
reports are true. It is certainly within 
your right not to cooperate with the press. 
None of us deny that. We only question 
the wisdom of such a decision. 

The career of a star can not halt. It is 
much like life—and life must go on. If it 








does not—it dies. It may be a quick death 
or a slow one—but the result is the same. 

In simple summation, Tony, what we ask 
of you is to look at your situation from the 
point of view of the people—those people, 
those fans who are eager to know about 
you, Janet, your children and everything 
else that has made you one of the most 
admired entertainers in the entire world. 


Once, a long, long time ago, we heard 
you say, “I hope they like me. It’s so im- 
portant to be liked, to be approved of, 
and, in a small way, to be needed.” 

Well, Tony, fans did like you. They did 
approve of you. And in a very big way, 
they needed you. 

And if you open your eyes—before it’s 
too late—they always will. —Tue Enp 
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Frantz, his ordeal was not over. There was 
still the agony of wondering what his fam- 
ily would think, his friends, his business 
associates. But most of all, what would 
Dolores Hawkins think? She and Gardner 
had been planning to marry—but when 
the trial came along, the marriage had 
been postponed. 

Ever since he had been linked roman- 
tically with the New York model, he has 
been reluctant to talk about her. He was 
even more reluctant to do so now. When 
he finally did, it was with measured un- 
derstatements, haltingly spoken in a 
barely audible voice. 

“I told her before it broke,” he said 
almost painfully. “I wanted her to hear 
about the paternity suit from me, not from 
the papers. I knew what was going to 
happen. I told her the truth. 

“T was terribly worried about the effect 
it would have on our relationship. But all 
I got from her was loyalty and more 
loyalty. She was in New York at the time. 
I'd call her frequently. But being three 
thousand miles apart made it hard. I had 
misgivings about how long her loyalty 
would stand up when she was faced with 
comments from all kinds of people—peo- 
ple at work, people she met socially, peo- 
ple who believe what they read and might 
try to make her believe it, too. I wondered 
how durable her faith could be in the 
wake of rumors. . I had faith in her, 
but I know the power of gossip. ... I 
know it’s wiped out more people and 
more happy relationships. . . . I didn’t 
want that to happen to us.” 

When the scandal first broke and the 
newspapers headlined the news that 
twenty-three-year-old cocktail waitress, 
Patrice Frantz, had named Gardner as 
the father of her child, he knew he had 
two plans of action. He could run like a 
thief, or he could stand up to the ac- 
cusations like a man. Grimly, he decided 
his manhood was on trial just as much as 
the charge of fatherhood. 

“From the very beginning,” he recalled, 
“I decided not to cringe. You know, there 
was an out of court settlement proposed. 
Boy, was that tempting! But I decided to 
beat the thing down—once and for all. 
I realized that I was going to be tried for 
the most distasteful type of thing I could 
imagine, but, even in the face of inevitable 
censure, I decided to stand on truth. I felt 
confident of the outcome. . I never 





thought I would be accused of something 
that wasn’t true. Some thought my philos- 
ophy naive, too hopeful, but I thought it 
was a good way to be.” 


His confidence faltered 


About the second day of the trial, his 
confidence began to falter. As he sat lis- 
tening to the testimony against him, he 
was horrified with fear that Mrs. Frantz 
might somehow manage to convince the 
jury that she and Gardner had _ been 
ardent lovers for months, and that they’d 
been intimate up to and including the 
moment of pregnancy. 

If Mrs. Frantz did convince the eleven 
women and one man that he was guilty, 
it would do more than certify him as the 
father of her child. It would certify him 
as a Grade A heel. It would say to the 
world that he was not man enough to own 
up to his own deeds; not man enough to 
dig into his pocket to give food to an 
innocent little child born of his seed; 
not man enough to give a child her right 
name—his name. 

“As I heard the testimony, I could hardly 
keep from opening my mouth and yelling, 
‘That’s not true. That’s not true!’ But 
then I finally had my turn on the stand 
the third day of the trial. Anyone in the 
court can tell you how I testified,” he 
smiled. “I think I was direct—and a little 
too loud.” 

In his testimony, Gardner admitted that 
he had indeed been intimate with Mrs. 
Frantz, but only once—and that was too 
long ago for him to possibly be the child’s 
father. He also made the disconcerting 
admission that he had sent her three hun- 
dred dollars to defray the cost of the 
baby’s delivery in Michigan. He acknowl- 
edged having sent her eighty-five dollars 
more for her return fare to California. Nor 
did he deny he had assured Patrice, when 
she informed him that she was expecting 
a child, “I will stand by you, be your 
friend and help you when I can.” 

He had sworn to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth—and he 
did. But now he wondered if his ad- 
mitted offers of money and friendship 
might be misconstrued as tantamount to a 
confession of paternity. 

He silently prayed that the jury would 
weigh the whole story—not just part of it. 
He prayed they would realize that he 
had acted out of generosity. Would that 
generosity now destroy his reputation? 

He remembered feeling cold panic at 
the thought that the jurors might not note 
the fact that his help ended abruptly when 
Patrice asked him to contribute to the 
child’s support. Would they realize that 
it was one thing to help a lady in distress 
—but another to support a child that was 
not his? 

“It was unfair,” he gritted. “I’ve never 
gone out with a married woman. (Ed. 
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Note: Mrs. Frantz, now divorced, was 
married at the time she became preg- 
nant.) When I discovered this woman was 
married, I never dated her again. Yet 
the term ‘adulterer’ kept popping up. I 
was furious.” 

The rage was obviously a mask for fear 
—fear that his life and his movements 
might forever be restricted by a guilty 
verdict. 

“The loss of freedom was terribly im- 
portant to me, in addition to everything 
else. I always want to be able to feel that 
I can move around if I want to—maybe 
go back to school, sail around the world 
or open a studio in Florence—without any 
sense of obligations or remorse.” 


High-priced misadventure 


Gardner put no price on his freedom— 
but there was an estimated price tag of 
a fifth of a million dollars on his misad- 
venture. The cost in dollars and cents was 
a meager measure of his ordeal. What 
bothered him more was the emotional cost. 
And an emotional payment would be ex- 
tracted regardless of the trial outcome. 

“It’s funny,” he said sadly, “financial 
questions can be answered—but human 
questions go far deeper. The thought of 
paying cold cash every month to someone 
for something is difficult, sure—but the 
thought of being compelled to support a 
person you’re told you're related to is far 
more difficult, I think.” 

And so he wondered, those endless days 
in court, about the jury, about the world 
outside. He wondered what irreparable 
damage had been done him. He realized 
his career could be in jeopardy—but that 
was—and always will be—the least of his 
worries. 

“T never fear for my future,” he insisted. 
“And my career is linked to that. I never 
want my career to be bigger than I am, so 
I knew I couldn’t be deeply hurt if my 
career ended. The only thing about myself 
that worried me was what was happening 
to the McKay name.” 

As the doubts lingered, he hoped for a 
sign, one thing that would restore his 
confidence that truth would win. And then 
it came—it came the day Patrice Frantz, 
her former husband Robert Frantz, little 
Gabrielle and Gardner were instructed to 
stand before the jury so their features 
might be compared. Gardner was con- 
vinced that this, more than anything else, 
was what led to his exoneration. “The re- 
semblance of the light- haired, blue-eyed 
child to the woman’s ; former husband was 
major to me,” he said. 

Then, on Monday, the fifth day of the 
trial, the lawyers and the judge instructed 
the jury. “This took until around three 
o'clock,” he said. “When they were finished 
and the jury was sent out to reach a ver- 
dict, a pal and I took off for the docks at 
Venice. We walked around, killing time, 
while the jury deliberated. I knew the 
judge would probably dismiss the court 
around four-thirty in the afternoon and 
according to everyone, an hour and a half 
wasn’t enough time for the jury to reach 
a verdict. 

“We'd walked further than we thought 
we had, so we had to run to get back to 
the court on time. It was a hot day, so I’d 
taken off my jacket. I’d just gotten my 
jacket on outside the courtroom door and 
as I entered, I was buttoning it. I’d ex- 


pected to sit down and hear the judge 
dismiss the court with instructions to re- 
turn the next day to continue deliberations. 
But instead, he called in the jury. As they 
entered, a couple of them were smiling. 
I tried to read their faces. I didn’t dare 
speculate on the meaning of their smiles. 


“My heart pounded... .’’ 


“And then the judge asked the fore- 
woman if the jury had reached a verdict,” 
he continued, reliving the incident moment 
by terrifying moment. “She said they had. 
My heart pounded and pounded—I was 
sure everyone in the room could hear it. 
I sat motionless as the most important 
words of my life passed from the fore- 
woman to judge to clerk. The clerk read 
the verdict and seemed to hesitate a bit 
before I heard him say ‘We find Gardner 
McKay not to be the father of .. .’” 

“I got up and walked out of the court- 
room,” he said. “I didn’t say a word. I was 
just determined to get out of that place 
as fast as I could. People were smiling, 
milling around, touching me, saying things 
—but I kept walking. I got into my car 
and did a drag start out of that parking 
lot as fast as any start I’ve ever made. 

“Driving home I felt numbly elated. 
One burden was gone but there were 
plenty of other currents still turned on. 
I thought about that little child and her 
life ahead. I didn’t want to see her hurt 

. but there was nothing I could do. And 
I thought about Dolores. . . 

“The first thing I did when I got home 
was to place a call to her in New York. 
Then I thought I’d celebrate by taking a 
bath. The call got through to her while 
I was in the tub. I told her the news; she 
was delighted . . . delighted . . . All my 
conversations with her had meant a great 
deal to me. They’d kept me going. They 
helped me maintain my perspective. She 
had loyalty . . . great loyalty .. . 

“Later on, a group of friends dropped 
by for a drink. One of them even brought 
along a huge, cooked roast. We had din- 
ner and wine and then we all sat around 
and watched ‘Adventures in Paradise.’” 
he laughed. “I felt wonderful .. . 

“My friends were great throughout the 
whole mess. I have the same friends now 
I had before. The studio was great about 
it, too. The head of our television pub- 
licity department would come to court— 
so did a member of the legal staff. The 
studio didn’t back me, but they were in 
back of me. No balloons went up at 20th 
when I won, and I’m sure they wouldn’t 
have gone into mourning if I’d lost. There’s 
a sort of sophisticated, quiet attitude run- 
ning through 20th which I find very mature 
and pleasant.” 

The only people whom Gardner felt did 
not give him a fair shake was the press. 
He does not think his exoneration received 
as much attention in the newspapers as 
the charge that originally catapulted him 
onto the front page. 

“The publicity on the trial was slight, 
as far as I know,” he said bluntly. “They 
might have put it on the front page in 
Butte, but if they did, I never knew it. 
There was only a mumble on page twenty 
of the Los Angeles Examiner—nothing 
anywhere else. It might have been nice 
if the verdict had received as much space 
as the charge.” It hurt him to be accused 
so widely and exonerated to a_ few. 





Almost providentially, the schedule of 
“Adventures in Paradise” whisked Gardner 
out of Hollywood a few days after the trial 
ended. He was sent to Tahiti for two weeks 
of background shooting. The trip gave 
him a chance to relax, forget and return 
to normalcy. During those two weeks he 
wrote to Dolores—bright happy notes— 
but all the while, he wondered in his 
heart what would happen to their relation- 
ship. He’d been dragged through the mud; 
had some of it rubbed off on her? 


The best surprise 


He brooded about it for those two weeks. 
He brooded about it till the day he flew 
back to Hollywood and stepped off the 
plane at Los Angeles’ International Air- 
port. Then and only then did he get the 
verdict that really made him a free man. 


As he walked from the plane, he thought 
he saw a familiar silhouette coming toward 
him. He stopped and looked again. And 
then in a moment he was looking at the 
one person in the world he wanted to see, 
but the last person he had expected to 
see. He was looking at Dolores. She had 
flown from New York to surprise him— 
to let him know that she was still loyal. 
It was the world’s best surprise. 

Hand in hand they walked to a waiting 
car. And suddenly, that terrible, gnawing 
fear that had been inside him for months 
disappeared. At long last Gardner Mc- 





soon forget—was over.— WILLIAM TUSHER 


Be sure to see Gardner in ABC-TV’s “Ad- 
ventures in Paradise,” 9:30-10:30 P.M. 
EDT. Beginning October 1, the show will 
be seen on Sunday nights, 10-11, EDT. 
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Jersey. She felt a sudden urge to be cud- 
dling her baby safe and snug in their own 
apartment in California. She was a little 
restless, a little bored. The stay in Bell- 
port was to be a precious chance to be 
alone—almost a second honeymoon— 
but so far Jimmy had been locked up in 
a prison of rehearsals, cafeteria meals and 
hours of studying lines. All she had done 
—all she would do for the rest of the week 
—was sit patiently in the rehearsal hall 
and. peep at the clock. 

Deeply in love with her husband, Evy 
tried to push down a nagging little ques- 
tion: Does he take me for granted? 

She tried to brush the thought aside 
and began to toy with the thin, simply 
carved gold band on her third finger, left 
hand. Hardly noticing how easily it moved, 
she twisted the ring, pushed it up to the 
tip of her finger. Absentmindedly, she 
twisted it around. 

Evy had lost weight since Christian’s 
birth nine months ago. She thought vague- 
ly how all three of her rings seemed loose 
—the wedding band, the plain curved 
fifth-finger ring from her parents, the tiny 
pearl and gold ring Jimmy had bought 
her in England. 

Suddenly, the door swung open and the 
cast emptied out, calling good night and 
walking toward the dorms. 

Jimmy stopped under the bare porch 
light with the director. He looked around 
and called, “Evy?” 

At that precise moment, Evy felt the 
ring slip out of her grasp. She held her 
breath, felt her fingers. It was gone. 

“Jimmy,” she said, and walked out of 
the shadows. 

He put his arm around her, then picked 
up the conversation with the director. 

“Jimmy,” she repeated quietly. At first 
he missed the urgency in her voice. 

“Jimmy, wait,” she said. 

“What’s the matter?” He turned, smil- 
ing. 





The director smiled, too. They looked at 
her, waiting. 

“My ring,” she said. She held up her 
empty hand, like a confused child. 

“Where is it?” he asked, still smiling, 
not understanding. 

“It’s gone. I dropped it. Over there in 
the grass.” 


“‘How could you lose it?’’ 


Instantly, she realized she never should 
have moved from the spot where it fell. 

“Lost it? How could you lose it? That’s 
impossible,” Jimmy said. The smile faded. 

“No, it’s true. I was playing with it. 
Since I lost weight—I can move it around. 
Sometimes, when I wash my hands, it al- 
most slips off .. .” 

“Where did it fall?” 

“There.” Evy pointed to the tall, dark 
grass. “It’s right there . . . somewhere.” 

Her voice faltered. She shivered, looked 
up at the black, starless sky. Then she felt 
a drop of rain. 

“It’s starting to rain,” 
ritably. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “I knew it was 
going to.” 

“Let’s get some action,” the director said 
brightly. “We'll find it in two minutes. 
Then we can get some sleep.” 

He took out a pack of matches. One by 
one, he struck them, and held them above 
the grass. 

“Here?” he said. “Here?” 

“Yes,” Evy said. She retraced her steps. 
“I came down the stairs. I walked here 

. no, here. It was so dark ... The 
grass is so tall .. .” 

“Here?” the director kept saying, light- 
ing one match after another. “Here?” 

Evy got down on her hands and knees. 
She pushed the grass apart. She felt the 
stubby rough roots, the little smooth peb- 
bles, the moist black dirt. She picked up 
tiny pieces of twigs and splinters, then 
dropped them in growing despair. 

“Tt’s too dark,” Jimmy said after a few 
moments. 

“Wait till morning, when it’s light,” the 
director said. He stood up. All the matches 
were gone. 

“That’s right. We'll find it in the morn- 
ing.” Evy got up off her knees. She bright- 
ened. Tomorrow the sun would shine, the 
ring would glint. She sighed with relief. 
Then it would be over. Her ring would be 
back on her finger where it belonged, 


Jimmy said ir- 
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where she had never worn another. She 
would never play with it again. 

She kept the good, hopeful feeling all 
the way to the car. She leaned back against 
the seat. 

Jimmy started the engine, gunned the 
motor, jammed down the accelerator. As 
the gnarled shoreline trees sped past, Evy 
gazed at her left hand. “I know we'll find 
it,” she said. “It’s right there, of course, 
where I dropped it.” 

Then she looked at his face. His dark 
eyes were fastened hard to the road, his 
jaw tense, his lips tight, as if he were try- 
ing to keep from saying something. 

“You’re angry,” she said, her soft Dan- 
ish accents softer than usual. 

There was no need for him to answer. 
It was all there in his face—anger, irrita- 
tion and sadness, too. 

“You're not superstitious, are you, Jim- 
my?” 

“Of course not,” he said gruffly. 

“That’s good,” she said. “I don’t want 
you to worry about bad omens. You know, 
it takes more than a ring to bind a man 
and woman together.” 

Jimmy was silent as they walked into 
the motel together. Just to be safe, she set 
the alarm a*half hour early so she could 
find the ring and have it safely back on 
her finger before they went in to break- 
fast. 

After all, she thought as she drifted into 
sleep, it had been blessed by the priest 

. it was the most precious material sym- 
bol of their love, their unity and their 
whole future together. That was why, 
without a doubt, she would be sure to find 
the ring right away in the morning. . 

The first thing you see of the summer 
theater in Bellport is a big, beautiful gate- 
way from which the theater gets its name, 
and a long circular drive. At the left is an 
enormous white wooden house, then a 
smaller building where costumes are 
ironed, a greenhouse converted to a re- 
hearsal stage, the owner’s house and office 
and on the right, a big barn seating nearly 
300. One wing of the barn is a dorm for 
girls. 

At 8:30, 2:30 and 6:30, a large rusty 
bell over a well calls the people to break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. Classes are held 
between meals in the barn theater. 

In the early morning, the fresh smell of 
just-made coffee has not yet floated out of 
the kitchen to the dorms, and the air is 
still quiet enough to make you think you 
can hear the sea lapping the beach a mile 
away. 

It was on such a morning that Nancy 
Kovack, a tall, lovely brownette with the 
figure of a goddess and the personality 
of a girl who works hard and honestly, 
left the dorm, walked along the crunchy 
drive past the rehearsal hall and saw Evy 
Darren bending over the tall, tangled 
grass. 

“Hi.” Nancy said, and walked on. 

“Hi.” Evy replied, still combing the 
grass furiously. 

Thirty minutes later the breakfast bell 
rang. Evy stayed where she was, head 
bent. hands searching through the wet 
grass. 

At 9:30 the cafeteria emptied. Nancy 
walked back past the hall on her way to 
class. 

“Find any?” she asked. 

“What?” Evy replied, still not looking 
up as she answered. 


“Four-leaf clovers.” 

“Oh .. .” Evy sat back in the grass, 
folded her hands and laughed with a 
strange mixture of good humor and 
desperation. 

“It’s not that,” she explained. “It’s my 
wedding ring.” 

few minutes later, a group of ap- 
prentices noticed the two girls looking 
through the grass. They joined the hunt. 
By the time Jimmy arrived, the entire cast 
was out on the lawn, on hands and knees. 

At 10:30 a man with a power mower 
arrived and began to cut the grass. 

“Not here,” Evy begged. “You'll break 
the ring with the blades.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and moved 
on. 

By noon. Evy was alone again. The 
others promised to help later that after- 
noon. 

At 12:30 she walked slowly into the 
cafeteria. Jimmy was waiting at their 
table. He looked up and she shook her 
head. He was really angry now. 

“It’s there. I know it’s there,” she mur- 
mured, forcing herself to eat. 

“How could you play with a ring?” he 
demanded. 

She felt hot tears burn her eyelids. 
She looked down at her plate, then at 
her bare hand on her lap. ; 

The sun had been hot and strong. Her 
arms and hands were golden with color. 
The place where the ring had been was 
already pink. Later it would turn golden 
tan like the rest of her hand. Soon the 
narrow pale band would disappear, just 
as if it had never been there at all. 

Evy brushed at her eyes. “I know 
you're angry.” she said. “And sad. I am 
sad, too.” 

Jimmy frowned. “Remember how we 
went to that little store in Philadelphia? 
They knew me since I was a little kid. 
Remember how much fun we had picking 
out our rings?” 

Evy smiled. “Yours so broad, to go with 
your big hand.” She looked fondly down 
at Jimmy’s wedding band. It was carved 
with an intricate design of tiny little 
leaves—exactly as hers had been carved. 
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“And yours, so little and delicate.” They 
both glanced at the empty spot on Evy’s 
finger. 

“And then we were married—and it was 
blessed.” Jimmy’s voice trailed off un- 
happily. 

After lunch, Evy went back to hunt. A 
week later, she finally asked to have the 
grass cut, hoping that would change her 
luck. 

By the second week, she had almost 
given up. Jimmy told her the ring was 
gone for good, but now and then she 
would sneak back to the spot by the 
stairs and start all over again. 

At the end of the third week, the show 
closed and they packed to leave for New 
York. It was only when they climbed 
into the car and drove away from the 
motel that Evy admitted defeat. 

As they drove past the theater and the 
rehearsal hall for the last time on the 
way to the city, Evy said, “Jimmy—stop.” 

He kept driving. “No,” he said firmly. 
“It’s gone.” 

“But I know it’s there.” she said sadly. 
“It’s got to be there.” 

Jimmy kept driving. 

Finally he broke the silence. “The first 
thing we’re going to do is call Phila- 
delphia.” 

“What?” she said. 

“To order you a new ring, of course.” 

“Oh.” she said, not sure of how she 
felt. 

“It’s going to be just like the other 
one,” he continued in a firm, almost bossy 
voice. 

She nodded. 

“But this time—it’s going to be bigger.” 

She gazed at him meekly. 

“And wider.” 

She looked over at him. He looked 
angry and sounded angry. She started to 
get angry, too. How about her? She had 
feelings, too. 

Then, with a shock, her anger changed 
to happiness. She felt really happy for 
the first time in weeks. She had never 
dreamed it would mean so much to Jim- 
my. Now, in the car, it was as if they 
were going steady again. She was more 
than his wife and the mother of his child. 
She was a woman, and he wanted her 
to belong to him, to wear his ring so 
all the world would know. 

“And when you get the new one. don’t 
play with it. A wedding ring is not a toy!” 

She smiled at him. The second ring 
would never mean quite what the first 
one did, but it would have its own—in 
a way more precious—significance. 

“Do you think because it’s wider, we’ll 
be more married?” she asked innocently. 

“Of course not,” he said sternly, but 
his face began to soften. 

She leaned over, kissed his cheek and 
cuddled against his shoulder. 

The ring, her wedding ring, was still 
there, where she lost it. She was sure of 
that. And she would always feel a tug at 
her heart when she thought about it, buried 
in the grass at Bellport. 

But if I hadn’t lost it, she told herself 
with a secret smile, / never would have 
known. 

It was nice to find out, after two years 
of marriage, that your husband cared— 
more than ever . . —BarBarA HENDERSON 


See Jimmy in Columbia’s “Guns of Nava- 
rone” and in “Gidget Goes Hawaiian.” 
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Lipstick by Pond'’s Eyes by Aziza 
She wears Honey Angel Face with white 
Picture proof that you can wear any color 
with the Angel Face shade that makes 
it becoming. Because only Angel Face 
has cosmetic-silicones—for soft, subtle 
shades that never darken or discolor! 


She wears Natural Angel Face with flame 


See how Angel Face Complete Compact 
Makeup makes the change so naturally 
—hides tiny flaws, too. Find your skin 
tone on the chart below for your own 
Angel Face Fashion Case, black or white, with gold, $1.25. wardrobe of new Angel Face shades! 


Now...you can change your skin tone to look lovely in any costume color with new 


Ponds costume-complexion shade selector 
fair skin rosy skin | olive skin dark olive 
costume colors POND’S ANGEL FACE SHADES 
reds-pinks ivory natural natural tawny 
oranges-yellows golden golden | golden bronze 
greens-blues "natural | ivory honey blushing 
browns-black honey | ivory blushing tawny 


white-neutrals natural | honey blushing deep tan 


Wear new Angel Touch Complete Liquid Makeup for the same exciting $ : Complete Compact Makeup 
complexion change. 59¢, $1.00. Angel Face Vanity Case 69¢. Prices plus tax. 
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A little-girl freshness you can see in your own face soon... 


a2 at IVOLY Look 


You’re never too young (or too grown up) to love seeing this clear, 


sparkling look in your mirror... the lovelier complexion that’s so easily 
yours when you start using Ivory Soap daily. There’s magic in mild- 
ness...and Ivory is gentle enough for even a baby’s skin. 99%*/100% pure? 


More doctors advise it for babies’ skin, and yours, than any other soap. 
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